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This intensely human picture 
stands for all that 1s best 1n music 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter 
where you are, the very best music of every kind, sung and played 
in the very best way, by the very best artists. 

“His Master’s Voice” has helped to make grand opeia popular. 
It has created in the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It 
has not only entertained them, but educ: ited them to a proper apprect- 
ation of the world’s best music. 

And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it 
will at once be apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great 
things in the realm of music. 

“Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he 
will gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victor- Victrola 


Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents and up. Easy terms can be 
arranged with your dealer, if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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.WORLDS WORK 


NOVEMBER, 1910 


VOLUME XXI 


NuMBER 1 


The March of Events 


HE present political upheaval, 
whatever the immediate results 
at the polls, is most encouraging 

for clean and efficient government. 

The Republican party is renewing itself 
and showing fresh vigor and character 
by the leadership of Insurgents and 
Progressives. The old leaders are beaten 
or shorn of their power. The President’s 
naif recantation (welcome back, O vic- 
torious Insurgents; here are your loaves 
and fishes; come, let us be friends! ); the 
practical certainty that the tariff will 
again be attacked, piecemeal or im foto, 
whoever win; and, most of all, the control 
of the party henceforth by the men whom 
the Old Guard fought to their own death — 
all this means a Republican party of the 
old-time moral vigor and earnestness. 
It has convictions now. Whether it hold 
its majority or not, it will work for good 
government and against old abuses. 

Rid at last of Mr. Bryan’s domina- 
tion, the Democratic party has seen its 


- Opportunity; and, in most.parts of the 


country, it has risen to it and put forward 
many men of the highest civic type. To 
whatever extent it win or lose, it, too, is, 
once more become a party that will make 
for good government. 

In general, therefore, it is a very whole- 
some political condition. And it is almost 
incredible how complete a change has so 
suddenly come. Yesterday practically all 
legislation — and, therefore, all platforms 


and plans—had to meet the approval 
of two or three men in each end of the 
Capitol. Else they had no chance. Exec- 
utive programmes were changed to meet 
their wishes. They were our rulers. Those 
who differed from them were not consulted 
in important committee-work and Presi- 
dential patronage was withheld from 
them. The Republican party was man- 
aged by an oligarchy. As for the Demo- 
cratic party —-what matter? It was in 
a helpless and hopeless minority, an ill- 
led, futile effort at obstruction. 

All this is changed over summer, and 
we seem already to be in another folitical 
era. New personalities have arisen, and 
new hopes, a genuine interest in politics, 
and an eager expectation of important 
events. All this has come, too, in an 
“off” year. 

Politics ought to be one of the most 
interesting activities of life to all the 
people in a republic; and under normal 
conditions it is so. But, when it hardens 
into a “‘system”’ or becomes the peculiar 
property of professional politicians, and 
all the public business is managed by 
cliques and groups, nothing is more de- 
pressive, nothing duller. The joy of the 
present moment is that this dullness has 
yielded to a keen public interest. It is 
in this state of the public mind that 
parties become real instruments of the 
people’s will and government by the people 
becomes something more than a phrase. 


Copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 








MR. WOODROW WILSON 


WHO RESIGNED THE PRESIDENCY OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY TO ACCEPT THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR GOVERNOR 

OF NEW JERSEY. “MR. WILSON IS THE BEST EXAMPLE IN PRESENT PUBLIC LIFE OF THE OLD-FASHIONED DEMOCRAT 
’ 

WHO HAS APPLIED HIS DOCTRINES TO PRESENT CONDITIONS WITH REFRESHING AND CONVINCING CLEARNESS 


(See * Presidential Weather and Timber,” page 135871 








JUDGE SIMEON E. BALDWIN, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


A PROFESSOR OF LAW IN YALE UNIVERSITY SINCE 1872, AN AUTHOR OF AUTHORITATIVE 
LEGAL BOOKS, AND CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE CONNECTICUT SUPREME COURT OF ERRORS 
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MR. HENRY L. STIMSON, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


WHO, AS FEDERAL DISTRICT ATTORNEY, AND AS SPECIAL COUNSEL FOR THE GOVERNMENT, CONVICTED THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL AND OTHER RAILROADS OF REBATING, SENT CHARLES W. MORSE TO THE PENITENTIARY FOR 
IRREGULAR BANKING METHODS, AND RECOVERED $3,435,305 IN BACK DUTIES AND FINES FROM THE SUGAR TRUST 
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MR. JOHN A. DIX, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


A SUCCESSFUL MAN-OF-AFFAIRS AND BANKER WHO SERVED AS CHAIRMAN OF TYE DEMOCRATIC STATE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. IT WAS HIS UNCLE, JOHN A. DIX, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN 1861, WHO SENT THE FAMOUS M a 
TOAREVENUE CUTTER: “IF ANY MAN ATTEMPTS TO HAUL DOWN THE AMERICAN FLAG, SHOOT HIM ON THE S OT. 
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DR. GILBERT REID 


AN AMERICAN, LONG RESIDENT IN CHINA, WHOSE EDUCATIONAL WORK HAS WON HIM THE 
FRIENDSHIP OF NX MANDARINS AND NOBLEMEN, AND WHO HAS ORGANIZED THE INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA TO PROMOTE FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH FOREIGNERS 


[See ** China—a Permanent Empire,” page 13674) 








MR. HENRY WALLACE 


EDITOR OF “WALLACE’S FARMER”, DES MOINES, IA., AND PRESIDENT OF THE NEXT NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS 














MR. FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, OF NEW YORK 


WHO WAS SELECTED BY THE PRESIDENT TO HEAD THE EFFICIENCY BOARD, WHICH 
WILL INVESTIGATE W/ E IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 





[See “President Taft's Activities,” page £3588] 
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THE SULTAN OF SULU— AN AMERICAN POTENTATE 


WHO RE YTLY CAME TO THE UNITED STATES AND WHOSE VISIT WILL RESULT IN 
A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES 











MAJOR JOHN E. GILMAN, OF BOSTON 


WHO, AT THIS YEAR’S ENCAMPMENT 02 THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, WAS ELECTED 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. THE ORGANIZATION DID NOT ENDORSE THE PROPOSED DOLLAR-A-DAY 
PENSION FOR EVERY CIVIL WAR SOLDIER REGARDLESS OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS HE SERVED 
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Mr. SETON Lt-Gen. BADEN-POWELL Mr. DAN BEARD 


MR. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON AND LIEUTENANT-GENERAL BADEN-POWELL 


THE LEADERS OF THE “BOY SCOUTS,” WHO NOW NUMBER 400,000 IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND HAVE ENROLLED ABOUT 150,000 AMERICAN BOYS IN FOUR MONTHS 





























GENERAL HARRISON GRAY OTIS 


THE OWNER OF THE LOS ANGELES (CAL.) “TIMES”, WHOSE OFFICE WAS WRECKED AND: WHERE 19 MEN 
GENERAL OTIS HAS FOR MANY YEARS MAINTAINED AN OPEN SHOP 


AGAINST THE HOSTILITY OF THE LABOR UNIONS; AND HE HAD RECEIVED MANY THREATENING LETTERS 





WERE KILLED BY AN EXPLOSION. 
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PRESIDENTIAL WEATHER AND TIMBER 


PRESIDENTIAL WEATHER AND TIMBER . 


wt it rain on the first Tuesday after 

the first Monday in November, 
1912? That is just as easy to guess as 
who will be the nominoes for the Presi- 
dency next time. But political specu- 
lation and weather-gossip have always 
been popular and generally harmless in- 
dulgences. Therefore — 

“Other things. being equal,’ Mr. Taft 
would be nominated by the Republicans; 
but the doubt is whether other things, in 
this case, are equal. If the Convention 
were to be held this year, he would surely 
fail of nomination. For the grave split 
in his party —in fact, the shifting of 
power from the faction that he trained 
with — has, for the present at least, left 
him in a position of doubtful and disputed 
leadership. Of course, favorable turns 
may come for him before the Convention 
of 1912, or they may not. All that can 
now be said is that the victorious Pro- 
gressive wing of his party would not now 
support him. 

Mr. Roosevelt, when he went ‘out of 


office (as we read the man), had no -pur- 
pose and no wish to hold office again. 
He was of the same mind when he came 


home from Africa. Probably he is of 
the same mind yet — though this is not 
so certain. 

Consider the man, apart from the din 
of his friends and enemies which is fast 
driving all balanced thought about him 
out of the public mind. He is essentially 
a reformer, a preacher, a leader, a fighter 
for righteousness. Every kind of man 
has his own brand of righteousness, and 
his is civic righteousness. His tempera- 
ment is optimistic, aggressive, combative; 
it stops short of the fanatical — for his 
judgment is too sound and his sympathies 
too wide for that. He dedicated himself 
to public life in the beginning of his career; 
and this has been his life’s sole aim. He 
has had no profession and no occupation 
but this. 

He is not a serene, detached, philo- 
sophical man. That sort of man, Mr. 
Roosevelt has told us in his books and 
speeches, doesn’t bring things to pass in 
American public life. In his creed political 
success and civic righteousness can be 
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“won only by hard fighting. He has always 


gone fighting — gone right into the battle. 
During his whole career, as now, his 
friends have said: ‘‘See him whip the 
scoundrels!’’ and his enemies have cried: 
“See the scoundrels that he fights with, 
that are on his side, that are, therefore, 
in league with him — are his associates!” 
Much depends on the place from which 
you see the fight. 

Now, in early middle life, at the very 
height of his energies, with the most 
notable public career of our time behind 
him, he has but one ambition (so we read 
the man) — sincerely to serve the people 
that have honored him, and to advance 
civic righteousness in whatever way he can. 

It must not be forgotten that he is yet 
combative, and (as we say when we ex- 
cuse our deep-lying impulses) he is very 
“human.” Insult him: ask the whole 
crew of little beaten bosses in New York 
what he will do. Attack his motives: ask 
the New York Evening Post what he will 
do. Attack the policies that he has stood 
for: witness his aggressive answers at 
Osawatomie and at St. Paul. We do not 
believe that he has gone about the 
country with any personal political plans 
or purposes. He received, within a week 
after he came home from Africa, more 
than 2,000 invitations to make addresses, 
and many more soon afterward. He 
accepted perhaps one in a hundred. Did 
any man ever accept a smaller proportion? 

But he had no sooner begun to speak 
in his usual and necessary way — with 
good fighting in his manner — than his 
political enemies began to bait him. 
Practically all the New York daily press 
continually berates him with all weapons 
from ridicule to gross abuse. His old 
and new enemies rally to them: his old 
friends and many new ones rally to him. 

In the meantime, some of the policies 
that he has stood for and fought for are 
neglected or reversed, and his successor 
in the Presidency has not held the public 
favor that he inherited, nor kept in good 
fighting shape the party that elected him. 

We do not believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
yet cares to be President again. But if 
his political enemies in his own party in 
particular continue to make it necessary 
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for him to fight, and if a large part of | 


the Democratic party and press continue 
to make him the overshadowing party- 
issue, and continue to present the necessity 
of defeating him as the first duty of 
patriotism — if this keeps going on, this 
combative and very “human” man may 
see both high duty and great sport in 
accepting the challenge. His enemies 
are doing their best to bring him into the 
Presidential contest again, and they may 
succeed. They discuss him so much and 
so bitterly as to encourage the notion 
even in their own ranks that he is what 
the superstitious call ‘a man of destiny”’: 
they make his “coming back” appear as 
an inevitable event, and thereby it may 
become so. For he is more easily brought 
“into action” by his enemies than by 
his friends or of his own motion. 

Or the Republicans, having lost much 
by the long domination of the late “Stand- 
pat ” oligarchy, may nominate such a man 
as Senator Cummins or Senator Dolliver 
or (possibly) Senator La Follette, who is 
reported as already in the race. If 
Justice Hughes had remained in political 
life, he would have had the advantage of 
being a Progressive without having stirred 
up the enmity of the old wing of the party. 
He may have thrown away the Presidency 
when he went on the Bench; or it is 
possible, though hardly probable, that he 
may be called off the Bench to lead a 
sadly divided party. 


II 


On the Democratic side there are more 
men and better men than the party has 
for many a year been permitted to think 
of. Governor Harmon of Ohio, Mayor 
Gaynor of New York, and Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey, are three such men. 
Of the three, Mr. Gaynor — with present 
facts and the present popular mood, which 
may change much with the events of 
the next year-and-a-half— would be the 
strongest. But there are great qualities 


in Mr. Wilson’s character and methods 
which the public has not yet become 
aware of; and Governor Harmon has both 
character and success to commend him, 
little as he appeals to the imagination. 
He is somewhat too much a man of routine. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


Mr. Gaynor is one of the most deadly-in- 
earnest characters in our public life, and 
he has some of the qualities of an ‘“‘in- 
evitable man’”’ — that touch, for instance, 
of fanatical stubbornness (his enemies 
would call it) that makes him indifferent 
to political opportunities and, therefore, 
stronger than self-seeking men. This 
stoical quality wins profound confidence. 
Mr. Wilson is the best example in present 
public life of the old-fashioned Democrat 
who has applied his doctrines to present 
conditions with refreshing and convincing 
clearness. 


With these possibilities (and, of course, 
there are more) you may guess at least 
on much good political weather after the 
first Tuesday following the first Monday 
in November, 1912; and you will not 
guess wrong. There are several possible 
Presidents of the best sort in this small 
group of men. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S ACTIVITIES 


RESIDENT Taft has many good 
plans going. One of them is the 
plan for further tariff-revision, one sched- 
ule at a time. Any schedule taken up 
by itself, with the full knowledge that a 
non-partisan, scientific tariff-board can 
present after due investigation, can be 
intelligently and thoroughly discussed and 
its inequalities removed without a general 
derangement of business. 

It can be; but the trouble will be to 
induce Congress to accept such a plan. 
A Democratic Congress would wish to make 
— at least to discuss — much moer general 
revision; and a Republican Congress 
that has a “Standpat” majority would 
not give up the old privilege of revision 
upward — by ‘“‘jokers” and conference 
committees. But if public opinion centre 
itself on this plan (as it is hoped it may), 
it can be made successful at last. It is 
the only logical way to deal with this 
old problem. 

Another good plan is the President’s 
appointment of a very able board, as 
authorized by Congress, to report on a 
plan whereby the Government may re- 
quire the issue of stocks and bonds by 
interstate corporations —a plan at least 
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looking toward such an inevitable result. 
President Hadley, of Yale University, 
is the head of this board, or commission. 

And the President has set about trying 
to find a way to reduce the departmental 
expenses to something like system — an 
effort to prevent waste of labor and of 
money; and Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland, 
lately of the New York Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, is at the head of a group 
of men to draw up such a plan. 

These are systematic ways of going 
about important changes that are pressing. 
It is at such definite tasks as these that 
Mr. Taft excels, and by them he wins the 
sympathy and best wishes of all friends 
of good government. 


II 


It is when he comes into political 
activity that his well-meant plans go 
awry. For instance, his letter — or the 
letter of his Secretary — wherein he in- 
vited the Insurgent Senators back to the 
table of patronage, raised the question: 
What are the President’s own convictions? 
Here are two wings of his party. He 
trained with the wing that had the party- 
machinery in hand. The other wing 
rebelled for conviction’s sake — not in 
a pout. The two wings hold two distinct 
creeds. Now, when the Insurgents, or 
Progressives, have met popular approval, 
the President raises the ban he had put 
on them. Does he still hold “Standpat”’ 
opinions? If so, how can he hope to keep 
the loyalty of the Progressives? Has he 
become a Progressive? There must be 
something more than tactics in political 
work: there must be convictions. 

On the other hand, the President’s 
emphatic declaration against the gigantic 
abuse of River and Harbor Bills was as 
righteous a word as has been said in many 
a day. He has now twice put himself 
on record against approving another Bill 
of this kind — no more “pork barrels.” 
A shameful waste of millions may be 
stopped by any President who will reso- 
lutely hold to this course; and — even 
More important — the way will be made 
Clear for comprehensive plans of doing 
this public work in a scientific and 
methodical way. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR RICHES AND FOR CORPO- 
RATIONS 


| oon political parties stand for the 
regulation of corporations and for 
making the Anti-Trust Act effective. 
Each is likely to show much zeal in this 
effort; and such an effort is as desirable 
as it is inevitable. 

But in this situation there lies a danger 
that zeal may outrun good judgment. 
The people are thoroughly aroused to the 
essential wrong of unrestrained monop- 
olies; and this state of mind slips easily, 
under thoughtless leadership, into a clamor 
against wealth or into a war on corpora- 
tions. New popular leaders, in the first 
joy of power, will be put under strong 
temptation to try sweeping “reforms.” 
The old leaders were so stubborn and so 
blind that there is a provocation to under- 
take with rashness what they would not 
sincerely undertake at all. 

No one who has read this magazine for 
ten years or for one year can say that it has 
any sympathy with unregulated monopoly 
or with the brutal power of concentrated 
wealth or with the improper privileges 
which it has secured either by sheer force 
or by chicanery under the forms of law. 
There is no need to repeat the obvious 
truth that we must fight this fight to a 
finish. 

But it is a good time to think very care- 
fully of the ways whereby such a struggle 
(and it is a hard struggle and will be a 
long one) can be really won. For it is one 
thing to loosen the hold of the privileged 
interests on the Government and to restrain 
them from bringing industrial and financial 
servitude; and it is quite another thing 
to make war on railroads, war on all large 
corporations, war on wealth because it 
is wealth. 

There is a very general weakness in hu- 
man nature which the moralists call envy. 
It is an especially easy vice of the mind 
in poor folks, and the poor are in a vast 
majority. It is easy for us who are not 
rich, and never can be, to assume that 
the rich do not deserve their advantage 
over us. Some have stolen their wealth. 
Many have got it in ways that were not 
nice. Many abuse it. Some insult us 
with it. Many waste it. Very many set 
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up false measures of life and demoralize 
us. It is an uneven and unfair world; 
and, if you set about it with diligence 
and the usual vanity that we all carry as 
a part of our self-system, you can easily 
make a good case against your rich neigh- 
bor —the more easily since there is a fair 
chance that he is a scoundrel. But there 
is a fair chance also that he may be a good 
and useful man— more useful than you 
are. Once in an envious mood, you 
become a danger to the public welfare. 

You may, in the first place, do your 
rich neighbor a gross injustice; and, in 
the second place, you are sure to do your- 
self a grave wrong by yielding to the lowest 
vice of small natures, if you hate him 
and therefore misjudge him because he 
is successful. If you work yourself into 
this state of mind and your political 
orator or your political newspaper come 
along and tell you over and over again 
of the wickedness of Trusts and of the 
tyranny of corporations, then you may 
mistake a passion for a judgment. 

It is in this way that a popular storm 
brews against wealth or against corpora- 
tions. Every such storm blows down the 
houses of the poor long before it shakes 
the palaces of the rich; and, when calm 
comes again, the rich have a greater ad- 
vantage than they had before, and per- 
haps less disposition to use it fairly. You 
easily forget that rich men are desirable 
and even necessary, and that great cor- 
porations are among the most valuable 
of modern inventions, necessary to us all. 

There is one of the new political leaders 
whose thought and speeches are very clear 
on this subject; and he is Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey. He has no quarrel 
with corporations nor with riches. In 
Heaven’s name, let us welcome both — 
the more the better, if we use them for 
the common good. A corporation can 
of itself do no wrong; nor can riches do 
wrong. Wherever there is wrong-doing it 
is a man who does it—an individual. He 
may use riches in doing wrong, or he may 
use a corporation, just as he might wrongly 
use other useful tools. If wrong is done, 
find the man and punish him; for guilt 
is always personal. 

Then you ensure the honest management 
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of corporations and the honest use of 
wealth, and you do not degrade yourself 
nor hinder legitimate progress by class- 
feeling. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION REFORM 


gee ones Cummins has pledged him- 

self to introduce at the next session 
of Congress a Bill providing for party 
primaries throughout the United States, 
to select candidates for President and 
Vice-President. He asserts his purpose 
to introduce also a Bill providing for 
federal regulation of representation in the 
National Conventions of the parties, the 
basis of representation to be the party- 
vote cast in each state at the preceding 
national election. 

What Senator Cummins is trying to 
get at is the make-up of the Republican 
National Convention. He has been since 
1900 an opponent of the system under 
which the Southern States, in which the 
Republican vote is so light, have so large a 
voice in Republican Conventions. He 
thinks it unjust that Mississippi, where 
only 4,000 Republican votes are cast, 
should have 20 votes in the Convention, 
and that Iowa, with 300,000 Republicans, 
should have only 26. And it is unjust; 
and so are a vast number of the features 
of our political system—crude and unjust. 
The real viciousness of this particular 
injustice is that it makes the Southern 
States a happy hunting-ground for can- 
didates for the nomination, especially 
for Presidents desiring a second term. 
With all the federal patronage in his 
hand, a President is a poor politician 
who cannot “whoop up”, for his can- 
didacy, solid delegations from all the 
Southern States. 

(This is a consideration, by the way, 
which those who have already eliminated 
President Taft from the running in 1912 
may have forgotten.) 

Senator Cummins cannot hope to get 
either of his Bills through Congress and 
in operation as law in time for the 1912 
campaign. What he aims at now is 
agitation, probably, with an idea of for- 
cing the voluntary adoption of the principle 
by the next National Convention of his 
party. That is to say, the 1912 Con 




















vention would adopt the principle as 
applying to future Conventions. That 
is probably Senator Cummins’s hope, and 
it must be that of every one who wishes 
our electoral system improved. 

As for Presidential primaries, it will 
take many a year to bring public senti- 
ment to demand them; and then many 
a year more to find a way to get around 
the Constitution — once amended yet 
still absurd in its cumbersome creation 
of an Electoral College. 

There is a good deal of insincere and un- 
informed agitation going on in behalf of 
direct primaries. Many states and com- 
munities have them, and some seem to 
care little or nothing for them. The chief 
electoral difficulty is to get citizens to 
vote at all, and it is not easier to get them 
out for two elections than it is for one 
election. Some progressive people think 
that the need of the hour is less in the 
direction of more popular elections than 
in that of fewer elections and shorter 
ballots. They say ‘Don’t multiply the 
citizen’s duties and lead him to neglect 
them; simplify his duties and tempt him 
to perform them.”’ 


SOME TARIFF ECHOES 


R. EVANS’S recent articles on the 
Cotton Schedule and the Rubber 
Schedule in the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
have been much used in political cam- 
paigns in every part of the country. They 
have provoked much discussion and have 
brought many letters to this office, both 
of praise and of remonstrance. The tones 
of many of them are indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotations; one runs thus: 


“Now that your untrue articles about the 
tariff have been exposed, I shall watch your 
magazine to see if you have the manliness to 
apologize.” 

Another: “I have just re-read Samuel 
Evans’s article on the Cotton Tariff. It 
explains my hatred of the new Tariff Law, 
and my distrust of Mr. Taft, who put the 
whole weight of his Administration behind 
a process of trickery — usually looked upon 
as justifiable parliamentary warfare. Thus 
are the errors of a democracy regulated by 
superior minds. In most cases this influence 
has been in favor of conservation and order. 
In the tariff this could not be so, since the 


SOME TARIFF ECHOES 
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favors there distributed were the very basis 
of the power of the committee which has 
governed us.” 


An invitation to controversialists on 
each side of the question to present definite 
facts has not brought very illuminating 
responses; for the tendency of controver- 
sialists on the tariff is alas! too often to 
air theories or to malign one another. 
There is an endless quarrel about what 
causes changes in prices. But the facts 
about prices and the several causes that 
change them are not the gist of the matter. 
For the gist of the matter is not how much 
or how soon the new tariff caused an 
increase in price to the consumer. 

The main matter of scandal is the 
method whereby these schedules were 
made. The making of a tariff-schedule is 
the public business. There is nothing about 
it that should be concealed, nothing that 
should be done behind closed doors — 
no benefits, direct or indirect, to this 
class of men or to that class, which ought 
to be kept from the public. 

It is perfectly proper for cotton manu- 
facturers, or for anybody else, to write 
letters to Congressional Committees or 
to Congressional friends, saying what they 
wish; but these letters ought to be made 
public; for the whole matter is the public’s 
business. And every Member of Congress 
is, or ought to be, the representative of 
the public and of nobody else. It is 
proper for Senator Aldrich to own stock 
in a company that produces and imports 
crude rubber or in any other company. 
That is his own affair. But when he raised 
a duty on manufactured rubber products 
which benefits. the large manufacturing 
company that is the chief buyer from his 
company, the public ought to have been 
told then of his personal relations to this 
business. 

Whose is the Government? The peo- 
ple’s? Not so long as _tariff-schedules 
are made as these were made — with 
“jokers”, in secret, by conference com- 
mittees—in every way except openly 
and frankly. 

Here is the scandal of the private use of 
legislative power that will not disappear 
with any academic or commercial dis- 
cussion of the effect of rates on prices. 
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The Government — the power to tax — 
is used in private ways, for private ends: 
that’s the scandal. It is not a question 
of low duties or of high duties, nor of 
protection or free trade. 

People say, “What can you expect? 
The public doesn’t take the trouble to 
have its point of view represented, and 
the manufacturers do. Can you blame 
them?” 

The public doesn’t have representation? 
Whom are Representatives and Senators 
chosen to represent then? Here’s the 
crux of the whole matter. Men who 
are elected by the people to represent 
them really represent private and cor- 
porate interests. That question tran- 
scends all tariff discussions. It strikes 
deep — to the very bottom of representa- 
tive government. 

If any responsible man has a candid 
defence of this method of using govern- 
mental power, these pages are open to him. 


THE CENSUS FORECAST 


A°® THUS far compiled, the census 
figures show that, while the popu- 
lation of the cities in the extreme East 
and in the extreme West are growing at 
a rapid rate, there is an alarming decrease 
in the population of the agricultural 
country in the Central West. County 
after county in that section of the country 
is reporting a falling-off in population. 
Of the 114 counties in Missouri, 71 show 
a decreased population in the very cream 
of the agricultural sections of that state. 
The same condition is found in a somewhat 
lesser degree in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
and Michigan. The soil in these states 
is still good —of that there can be no 
doubt. Some of the farm-land in Mis- 
souri, for instance, is the most fertile in 
the United States. 

Officials of the Census Bureau express 
the opinion that the decrease in the popu- 
lation in the agricultural counties of the 
Central West may be accounted for in 
some measure by the introduction of 
modern farm machinery, but they admit 
that this mechanical progress is not the 
sole or even the principal reason for the 
falling-off in the population of rural 
districts. 





THE WORLD’S WORK 


There is a steady march from the farm 
to the city. The rural population is 
now relatively declining. The cities of 
the nation are growing so rapidly that 
the cultivation of such excellent soil as 
may be found in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Michigan is certain to be more and 
more profitable. And yet this prosperity 
is being overlooked by the present gener- 
ation, while the cities are being filled up. 

From 1890 to 1900 the increase in the 
cities of 100,000 population was 33.1%, 
while for the last decade it was only 30.1. 
The greatest growth will be found in the 
extreme West. Los Angeles, Seattle, and 
Portland have grown amazingly, and have 
far outstripped any city in the East. 
Oklahoma, too, stands at the top of the 
list of states which are increasing in popu- 
lation. Oklahoma City, for instance, 
shows an increase of 539.7% over its 
population of ten years ago. No better 
illustration of the industrial growth of 
the South can be had than that furnished 
by Birmingham, Alabama. That city 
now has a population of 132,685, as com- 
pared with 38,415 ten years ago. The 
automobile industry is responsible for 
an enormous increase in the population 
of Detroit, Michigan. Ten years ago 
Detroit’s population was 285,704. To-day 
it is the centre of automobile manufactur- 
ing, and its population is 465,766 — an 
increase of 63%-—-and it now stands 
ninth in the list of cities. 

The only change in the relative standing 
of the first half-dozen cities in the country 
is to be found in the advancement of 
Cleveland to sixth place, and the drop of 
Baltimore from sixth to seventh. Cleve- 
land’s gain for the ten years was 46.9%, 
only a fraction over the gain for the pre- 
vious decade, but Baltimore did not keep 
pace with its growth during the ten years 
beginning in 1890. During the last two 
decades there has been no change in the 
rank of our five largest cities. Each of 
these cities, however, has failed to keep 
pace with the growth which marked the 
ten years between 1890 and 1900. 

Greater New York was not in existence 
ten years ago, but an estimate of the 
population in 1890 of the area of the pres- 
ent New York which has been compared 











A COUNTRY PREACHER’S EXPERIENCE 


with the census figures of this year shows 
smaller population-increase than during 
the preceding decade. Chicago, with a 
population of 2,185,283, ranks ‘as the 
second city in the United States; but its 
gain during the last ten years was only 
28.7%, as compared with 54.4% in the 
census for 1900. Philadelphia, the third 
city, also failed to maintain the gain 
shown in the previous census, the decrease 
being 3.9%. St. Louis, the fourth city, 
fell off 7.9%, as compared with the 
previous census; and Boston, the fifth 
city, did not come within 5.5% of the gain 
made in the preceding ten years. It is 
apparent, then, that the new cities of 
the West are not only growing at a rapid 
rate by reason of the exodus from rural 
districts, but that they are draining very 
heavily on the largest cities in the country. 


THE EVER-GROWING SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY IN 
GERMANY 


TATE the facts about the growth 
of Socialism in Germany as you 
will, they look revolutionary. Within 
the last eighteen months, the Social- 
Democrats have won eight seats in the 
Reichstag, on occasional elections to fill 
vacancies. A year ago they had in the legis- 
latures of the various states of the German 
Empire a total of 140 members; to-day they 
have 186. There has not been an election 
during the year in which the increase of 
their vote has not been the phenomenon. 
This increase is bound to bring about 
a change in the plans and attitude of the 
Socialist-Democratic party. Heretofore it 
has been strictly a party of protest; it 
has refused to vote for any Government 
measure, no matter how beneficent; it 
has refused to allow its members to hold 
administrative office; it has refused to 
form working alliances with other par- 
liamentary groups. 

Bebel, the great Social-Democrat leader, 
has always opposed alliances; he continues 
bitterly to do so, but the tendency of 
the times is away from his policy of 
academic opposition. His party is grow- 
ing so fast that it sees a considerable 
part of its desires easily within its grasp 
should it accept the aid of another party 
partially sympathetic with it. 
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Bebel is right in fearing that to enter 
on the practical work of accomplishing 
certain definite reforms would mean for 
the Social-Democrats the abandonment of 
their unrealizable ideals. When men get 
to practical work they incline to lose 
sight of impracticable dreams. But what 
Bebel fears, others may regard as highly 
desirable. Seldom have there been So- 
cialists more rampant than Clemenceau 
and Briand were in their early, irrespon- 
sible days. When responsibility came, 
came soberness; and the French Socialists, 
in power, have served France and humani- 
ty wisely and well. 


A COUNTRY PREACHER’S EXPERIENCE 


Fiery country preacher, an edu- 
cated and devoted man, not long 
ago went to the president of a college 
and told this story: 

‘“‘T wish to serve my fellow-men, but I 
must find some other way to do it than 
in the pulpit. I should like to become 
a member of your college ‘‘extension’’- 
force, to teach the people. 

“For four years I have had charge of 
two country churches. In each com- 
munity there are three other starving 
churches and three other starved preachers. 
These people who thus ‘maintain’ these 
four churches in each community could 
all be served by one church, or at most 
by two churches; and they could maintain 
one preacher or two. But now both their 
financial and their spiritual strength is 
divided to starvation. 

“T have no personal complaint to make. 
I am a bachelor, and my meagre income 
is enough for me. But I can do little 
good. The conditions are artificial and 
abnormal. Religiously, a small communi- 
ty is divided into four little groups, each 
too weak seriously to form any real 
fellowship; and these four camps of good 
people, if not openly hostile, are at least 
jealous of one another. 

“And this is not the worst of it. My 
church by its financial system puts a 
duty on me that I am unwilling longer 
to perform. It unwittingly compels me 
to do what I regard as wrong. I must 
squeeze out of these poor people certain 
apportioned assessments for home mis- 
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sions, foreign missions, church govern- 
ment, the educational fund, etc. They 
haven’t the money to give; but I find 
myself a sort of tax-collector without 
regard to their ability to pay. This 
is economically wrong and, therefore, 
spiritually wrong.”’ 


PENSIONS AND THE GRAND ARMY 


- IS a pleasure to note that the National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, in session at Atlantic City, 
put itself on record against the proposal 
that the Government give a pension of 
$30 a month to every man who served 
go days in the Union Army. The Com- 
missioner of Pensions, it was stated in 
the September WorLpD’s Work, calculates 
that the passage of the Dollar-a-Day Bill 
would add 108 millions annually to the 
pension disbursements. Since we already 
pay out annually 157 millions, more or 
less, this would make the annual cost of 
pensions 265 millions, which is _ two- 
thirds of what the high tariff brings in. 

This position taken by the Grand Army 
is a patriotic one. Doubtless the Doliar- 
a-Day Bill might be passed. But we 
are inclined to believe that its passage 
would be followed by such a public protest 
that a general looking into the pension 
system and its administration would be 
hastened; for such an examination must 
come anyhow for the sake of decency 
and honesty. 

But it is not likely that fear of such a 
protest influenced the action of the Grand 
Army at Atlantic City; we are sure that the 
veterans were honestly influenced by the 
feeling that so vast an increase would 
not be justifiable, and we feel that their 
patriotic refusal to lend themselves to 
this scheme of politicians and pension- 
agents will do a very great deal to win back 
the regard which every patriot naturally 
feels for this organization of the nation’s 
preservers — a regard which the solicitude 
for pensions too often in the past mani- 
fested in its gatherings has tended to 
cool. 

The National Encampment, it is a fur- 
ther pleasure to note, refused to endorse 
the candidacy for Commander-in-Chief of 
Major McElroy, editor of The National 
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Tribune (the notorious pension-jobbers’ 
sheet) and the chief professional pension- 
promoter. He was defeated by Major 
John E. Gilman, of Massachusetts. 


These acts point to the hope that the 
pension sharks will not control the 
Grand Army; and, if this be true, both 
the country and the veterans are to be 
congratulated on the restoration to its 
original purpose of an organization splen- 
didly conceived and nobly born. 


WHAT CORRESPONDENTS SAY ABOUT PEN- 
’ SIONS 
HE mere announcement that THE 
Wor .p’s Work had turned its atten- 
tion to pensions and was about to publish 
the results of its investigations called forth 
a surprising volume of congratulation 
and thanks. That the subject would 
interest had been hoped and expected; 
but it had not been expected that so 
many people, so widely scattered through- 
out the Union, would hasten to write 
letters saying that they had wondered 
for years why no magazine took up a 
subject of such vital importance. 

It is particularly gratifying that so 
many of these letters come from old sol- 
diers. Of course, it is the old soldier 
who is most interested; it is he who suffers 
most from pension frauds, because they 
disgrace what should be a roll of honor, 
bring discredit on the name “pensioner,” 
and disgust the general public till they 
feel inclined to denounce the whole pension 
system. 

That this is appreciated is shown by 
the kind words that many veterans have 
taken the trouble to write us. Here is 
a brief extract from the letter of an old 
Maine soldier who served from Fredericks- 
burg, 1862, to Appomatox, 1865, and saw 
28 engagements: 

“T, with thousands of others, welcome your 
investigation. We are under the stigma of 
receiving this vast sum appropriated for 
pensions. When, if the truth were known, 
if only those justly entitled to pensions were 
drawing them, it would not take over half 
the sum to pay the bill, and every deserving 
soldier in need could have $100 per month. 
Many of the beneficiaries of our outrageous 
and silly pension laws know that they never 
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saw any military service and have no dis- 
abilities contracted in war. 

“T believe that we have no right to submerge 
justice under sentimentality or political expe- 
diency. If we are to pension men because 
of age, then let it not be limited to men who 
claim to have worn the blue, but who may 
never have seen a rebel.” 


Here are a few words from the town of 
Wolcott, N. Y.: 

“T am an ex-soldier of the Civil War, with 
three years’ service to my credit and nearly 
eight months of prison life. 

“There are two cases in this town —a 
widow, whose husband received a large bounty, 
never went out of the state, served only 
eighty-eight days, is by special act granted 
$12 per month. In the very same yard lives 
a soldier shot clean through the body who was 
rejected by the same committee who granted 
the widow her claim. Sincerely yours, 
EBEN W. NEWBERRY, P. O. Box 234.” 


From down in Albuquerque, N. M., a 
correspondent writes: 

“Tt is high time this great drain was 
stopped. But it seems the grafters are get- 
ting more numerous. Our delegate to Con- 
gress does nothing but hunt for more ‘for- 
gotten bums’ who can draw a pension. No 
one here condemns him. You are doing a 
good work, and some of us hope you will 
drive it to a successful finish.” 


The phrase “forgotten bums” is not 
one that we should employ, but the 
Albuquerque writer goes on to show that 
the hunt is not for real veterans who are 
still without pensions, but for ‘“camp- 
followers, coffee-coolers, hospital beats, 
teamsters, and peddlers’”’ whose real 
past has been forgotten so that they can 
be represented as soldiers. One interesting 
letter says: 

“For several years I was connected with 
the Pension Office as special examiner. I 
have often said that the prisons of the country 
would not hold all who have sworn falsely 
in connection with claims for pensions.” 

How one ‘‘near-soldier”’ feels about it 
may be read and will be read with grate- 
ful delight, in the following letter from 
ae 

“T have just finished reading your article 
in THE Wortp’s Work in which you attack 
and expose some of the fraudulent work of 
the Pension Office. 
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“T served in a National Guard regiment 
from Brooklyn at the time of the invasion of 
Pennsylvania in 1863, and can discourse 
with much detail on hardships, heavy, long 
marches, and mouldy food served us by the 
United States Government. 

“T returned home, having possessed myself 
of an honorable discharge, and reéntered a 
clerkship from which I had been temporarily 
removed. My employer paid me my small 
salary during the forty or fifty days I was 
in the army; I had also received thirteen 
dollars a month from such service. 

‘Some years later I was assured by an old 
veteran neighbor that I was entitled to join 
the ranks of the Grand Army, and, at his 
solicitation, did so join, although I couldn’t 
resist the belief that I had not worthily quali- 
fied for such membership. 

“Later I was approached with a proposi- 
tion that a certain pension agent could put 
my name on the Pension Roll. I couldn’t 
figure it out to that extent and never made 
the attempt. 

“Your article is timely, yet tardy. 

“Tf the Congress (both parties) would 
frown down the attempts which have been 
made by pension agents or dishonest con- 
stituents and proceed to investigate evidence 
which in spite of the secrecy of the Depart- 
ment can be obtained, they would purge the 
Pension Bureau of thousands, yes millions, 
of dollars of stealing in the name of gratitude 


‘ to the old soldier, to whom, when he is genuine, 


the country still owes a debt it never can pay. 

“The soldier’s widow business is even more 
of a steal, and here the pension agent finds 
a fertile field for his exploits. I can name in 
my limited acquaintance some cases where 
the widow and the dependents on the soldier 
have gone backward and forward to the third 
and fourth generation. 

“My object in writing you is to stimulate 
you and THE Wor.LpD’s Work in one of the 
best efforts to expose corruption in Govern- 
ment they have ever undertaken, and I don’t 
think an apology necessary for intruding 
my views on your attention. Very sincerely, 
W. J. WHEELER.” 


ABOUT HEALTH IN COUNTRY REGIONS 


RECENT death-rate bulletin of 

the Census Bureau shows that last 
year 15 persons per thousand died in 
the states and cities that require the 
registration of deaths; and this is thought 
to be the lowest rate in our history. In 
1908, the rate was 15.4 per thousand. 
England and Wales made a better showing 
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last year—14.5 deaths per thousand 
persons. 

There is no doubt that the vigorous 
campaigns for the prevention of disease — 
of tuberculosis, for example — are having 
effect; and so are the constantly improving 
sanitary conditions of cities. The city 
death-rate is much lower than the country 
rate because of better sanitary and pre- 
ventive organization. 

This bulletin calls to mind the startling 
fact that the death-statistics kept in 
the larger part of the country are untrust- 
worthy,and that in many regions no statis- 
tics at all are kept. The “registration 
area”? includes only 18 states—not a 
Southern state among them, and only one 
Mississippi Valley state, namely, Ohio. 
Statistics are kept in the larger cities of 
other states, but not throughout the coun- 
try. In by far the larger part of the rural 
United States there are no trustworthy 
reports of death and we know nothing ac- 
curately about the health of the people. 
Consequently nobody knows or can guess 
how many preventable deaths occur in the 
open country. 

Now and then trustworthy information 
that is appalling appears about some par- 
ticular rural region. For instance, Dr. 
Freeman, of the Virginia State Board of 
Health, who has been making a sanitary 
survey of the whole state, recently wrote 
in one of the medical journals of simply 
incredible sanitary conditions, even in 
neighborhoods of prosperous and_intelli- 
gent country-folk. There is no reason to 
believe that Virginia is worse than many 
other states. 

In a word, the preventive measures 
and precautions that have become common 
in cities are yet unknown in many parts 
of the country. One naturally asks, 
“Why, then, do the country people not 
die by scores and hundreds?” The answer 
is, “They do.”’ Where accurate statistics 
are not required, there is no knowledge 
on the subject. Preventable deaths and 


diseases are accepted as inevitable, and the 
presence of a few very old people in a com- 
munity (and you can find them in any part 
of the world) is regarded as proof positive of 
the good health of the masses. Here is one 
of the pressing problems of country life. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


A MACHINE OF GREAT ECONOMIC VALUE 


a. many years of experiment and 

after many failures by many men, 
the news comes from Texas that at last 
a satisfactory machine has been built 
to pick cotton from the plant. This 
Price-Campbell machine is propelled by 
a gasolene fnotor; it runs astride a row 
of cotton-plants; its ingenious revolving 
“fingers” catch the open cotton without 
doing harm to the plant or to the bolls 
that are not yet open; and, since they 
catch only a fibrous substance, they do not 
gather leaves or any other parts of the 
plant. Well-authenticated reports are 
that it picks the field as clean as it is 
picked by human hands, and that one 
machine will do the work of twenty men. 

Such a machine means to cotton-culture 
what the reaper meant to wheat-culture 
when it displaced the “‘cradle”’ and scythe 
with which our grandfathers cut their 
grain. It will go far to solve the trouble- 
some labor-problem in the cotton-belt, 
and its practical value, if it can be made 
cheap enough, will give it a place among 
the notable inventions of our time. It 
supplements Whitney’s gin and goes far 
to put cotton-growing among the mechani- 
cal processes. 


GROWTH AND PLEASURE OF PAGEANTS 


| po has been delighted’ with the 

Pageant of the Perfect City, given 
to introduce the winter’s campaign for 
civic improvement. Next year Chicago 
is to have an Irish Pageant. Milwaukee 
is planning a pageant. Brown University 
will celebrate in 1914 its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary with a great academic 
pageant, preparations for which are already 
far advanced. 

On a large scale or on a small scale, in 
cities and in country villages, moreand more 
frequently we hear of pageants. Within 
two years there have been twenty-five such 
spectacles in this country — one a month. 

Last summer the historic little village 
of Deerfield, Mass., reproduced its story 
from the old French and Indian days to 
those of the Civil War. Springfield, Mass., 
in 1908 likewise celebrated its early scenes 
in a procession of floats each surrounded 
by costumed soldiers and citizens of the 
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period depicted on it, the various national- 
ities living in Springfield also each con- 
tributing its scene in honor of the liberty 
that they had found in their adopted land. 
So, too, the Founders’ Week Pageant, 
in 1908, with eminent success, presented 
on floats the history of Philadelphia from 
the time of William Penn to the present 
day. 

The summer before, in a dell in the woods 
at Bronxville, New York City (a centre 
of workers] in art and literature) the 
Pageant of Westchester County displayed 
scenes from colonial history originally 
enacted thereabout. That year Evanston, 
Ill., revivified the conflict in that region 
between the aborigines and the explorer 
and settler. 

The new-born American love for pag- 
eantry has also taken forms other than 
the historical one. In Boston, in 1908, 
they had a Pageant of Education, which 
showed symbolically the advance of 


educational ideas from the earliest be- 
ginning in the East through its European 
development down to its latest day in the 


Massachusetts city. The Pageant of the 
Renaissance in Chicago last year — an 
exquisite piece of work — given by the 
students of the Art Institute, showed the 
rise of art to its place as the dominating 
element of life in Italy in the days which 
were a re-birth of civilization. At Peter- 
borough, N.H., they had a pageant which 
combined the historical and symbolical 
character; it was a presentation at once 
of the history of Peterborough and a 
representation of the music of Edward 
MacDowell, much of whose music was 
composed there in the woods where the 
pageant was held. 

Whatever the form of the pageant, the 
feature of it that has made it popular 
is the participation in it of the people. 
The whole community takes part. Last 
year in Gloucester, Mass., where they 
performed Percy Mackaye’s “The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” on an elaborate scale 
out-doors at night, two thousand of the 
people of Gloucester enacted the retinue 
of King Richard II. and of the Arch- 
bishop and the citizens of Canterbury. 

The pageant is a drama enacted by the 
people as well as for the people. The 


audience, so to speak, takes the stage. 
The pageant is the drama of the com- 
munity — and it is nobler to do a thing 
than merely to see it done. It can hardly 
be said that thus far many pageants have 
been performed perfectly enough to rival 
the illusions of the professional stage. 
Indeed, the subjective point of view is 
essential to an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the pageant. Such a perfor- 
mance cannot be enjoyed or even properly 
seen except from the point of view of a 
participator. If one may not participate 
it remains possible to have some personal 
share in the drama by helping in the 
preparation for it, in helping to assemble 
the historical material, in making costumes. 
For much of the real value of the pageant 
lies in the preparation for it, in the coming 
together of the people of a community, 
week after week, to work together for 
a common purpose toward a common 
result — a result that shall embody some- 
thing of the common spirit, the civic 
pride of the community. 


THE CAPTURE OF HAPPINESS WITHOUT 


PURSUING IT 
AN INTERESTING glimpse of a 
happy life, which the rush and 
hurry of this generation did not touch, 
is given in this brief extract from some 
reminiscences of the late Mr. James 
Lyman Whitney, who had been one of 


the staff of the Boston Public Library 
for more than forty years: 


“T fancy that at the beginning some fairy 
may have offered me the choice between 
great power and station and the privilege 
of living always among books, and that I, 
like the good child in the fairy tale, chose 
the latter. . 

“That all this might come to pass, to an 
older brother had been given a longing for 
books, with means ample for its satisfaction, 
thanks to the great generosity of his father. 
Called away for years as the head of geo- 
logical surveys, his books were left behind, 
in cases without keys, for the use of his 
brothers and sisters. 

“Through all of my youth these books 
were my companions, and now, as I write 
these lines, after sixty years, they still look 
down upon me with their old friendliness. 
There was Homer’s Iliad, with Flaxman’s 
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illustrations — this I read over and over 
again; and there, too, were Goethe, with 
Kaulbach’s designs, and fine editions of 
Herodotus and Horace. Happy the youth 
who knows the Odes of Horace by heart, 
and has the editions of Milman and King, 
with their illustrations from antique gems; 
happier still if he has a teacher who loves 
the classics. He will go on his way uplifted. 

“Here were the classics of all nations, and 
here the work of the great French designers 
and caricaturists, ‘Gavarni’ and ‘Grand- 
ville,’ whose delicate wit and graceful de- 
signs were a safeguard against the coarser 
illustrations of the time. To them, and to 
‘Hood’s Own’ and the ‘Biglow Papers,’ just 
then issued, my sense of humor is largely 
due. The book most used by me was the 
first. edition of Charles Knight’s ‘Pictorial 
Shakespeare,’ with its interesting wood-cuts. 
At our school Macbeth was acted; how 
proud I was to show the boys my fine edition, 
in contrast with their paper-covered stage 
copies. 

“After the home life came the boarding 
school, at Mount Pleasant, Amherst, so 
called as being on a hilltop, with an outlook 
over forest and valleys to the mountains. 
Here, through the summer days, our school 
hours were spent in a grove of chestnut-trees, 
our recitation room the bole of a prostrate 
tree. After the lessons we sought out our 
ovens, dug in the hillside, to roast our corn 
and potatoes, and cook our fish and frogs’-legs. 
Our teachers were bright young men from 
the college who joined us in our sports and 
gave us access to the college library. Life 
here was very simple, as was meet in a school 
where tuition and board were only one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars a year. 

“The time had now come for going to 
college. I had been a diligent, conscientious 
boy, and, as I thought, a model of behavior. 
An inscription in a book given me at the time 
‘For trying to be a good boy, from his Teacher,’ 
the word ‘trying’ being underlined, has often 
awakened vague doubts in my mind. At 
Yale College I sought out one of the student 
libraries, where I served as a volunteer and 
later as assistant-librarian and _ librarian. 

. After graduation I remained at 
college for a few months, as the Berkley 
scholar of the house, and with one or two 
classmates studied the Greek New Testament 
with President Woolsey, and Theocritus 
with James Hadley. If to these be added 
recitations in German to my brother, Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, my unusual privileges 
may be seen. 

“T had a few private pupils, and for two 
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years edited the Yale Banner, an annual 
student publication. Its motto had been 
the well-known line of Kosciusko, “Take thy 
Banner,’ adding, ‘Price, six cents.’ It was 
a question whether the students would stand 
an increase to ten cents, but the experiment 
proved such a success that the price has 
been gradually increased until it is now two 
dollars a number. 

“Tt was a year of financial depression, 
which weighed heavily on my father, then 
past seventy years old, but as nothing could 
thwart his determination to give his thirteen 
children the best education to be had, I 
determined to come to his relief. So drop- 
ping my books I became a book-seller in 
New York City, and afterward in Spring- 
field, Mass. In the busy and prosperous 
years that followed I managed to find time 
to study German and Italian under tutors. 

“On a visit one day to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library I was introduced by William A. 
Wheeler, the assistant superintendent, to 
the shelves. At once came the determina- 
tion to join him in his work. To this end 
I bought the catalogues and bulletins of the 
library. .While at Harvard College, Ezra 
Abbot invited me to that library, especially 
to his written card-catalogue, the headings 
of which I copied. Obtaining the catalogues 
of the Astor Library and the Library of 
Congress, the ‘Memoirs of Libraries’ of 
Edward Edwards, the British Museum pub- 
lications, and other works, I began upon the 
study of them. After a time came an invi- 
tation to join the catalogue department of 
the Boston Public Library, which I accepted 
just forty years ago. 

“As to my home life during these years, 
the mention of Northampton, New Haven, 
Springfield, Concord, and Cambridge will 
be enough. I have lived outside of cities, 
and, like Diogenes, have always commanded 
unobstructed sunlight; the circle of my 
friends has been most choice. 

“T will only add that at present my chief 
work is on the manuscripts of the library 
—a blessed lot, as nothing could be more 
interesting, as bringing me into close touch 
with the ancients, to whom I now belong. 
I thought myself the happiest of men, until 
by chance I met a gloomy suggestion in a 
recent novel. I venture to quote the words, 
although so damaging to my prospects. 

“*But you said he drank. Is it likely he 
has a taste for manuscripts?’ 

““He’s almost sure to have had. Most 
probably it was the manuscripts that drove 
him to drink. They would, you know, 
unless he was exceptionally strong-minded.’ 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE “MONEY-TRUST ” 


“In conclusion, the Children of Israel 
were forty years in reaching the Promised 
Land; my Land, flowing with milk and 
honey, has been in my possession every day 
for forty years, right along. For all my 
dear companions I wish a life as long, busy, 
and happy as my own has been.” 


THE HOME OF UNCLE REMUS 


T IS a beautiful plan that the people 
of Atlanta and many other lovers of 
Uncle Remus have carried out — the 
forming of an Uncle Remus Association 
which has taken the home of Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris and preserved it in his 
memory. The house is as he left it, and 
a very considerable stream of visitors go 
to it every day. When Mr. Roosevelt 
recently went to Atlanta, an entrance fee 
was charged to hear his address and the 
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money was applied to the fund to pay for 
and maintain the home. 

Few men of our time have made so 
intimate an appeal or won so secure a 
place in the affections of the people as 
Uncle Remus. Those that first read his 
stories, when they were children, now have 
children (and some of them grand-children) 
who,read them; and all ages alike take 
on the mood of childhood under their 
charm. Few people knew him personally 
—none but his neighbors and such pil- 
grims as made their way especially to 
see him; for he was abnormally shy and 
seldom went from home. But “the Sign 
of the Wren’s Nest” has now become a 
sort of shrine. Few men achieve so 
enviable a thing as this — to win and to 
hold the gratitude of a nation of children. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE “MONEY. 
TRUST” 


in any part of the country you 

may hear of such experiences 
as the following — the experiences of three 
men, one from each of the great sections 
of the Union: 

One man had a successful manufactur- 
ing business which he wished to enlarge, 
and it offered a good investment for a big 
sum — too big to be got easily in the 
neighborhood. He sought the centres 
of finance. Oh, yes—he was told —he 
could readily get the money; but he soon 
discovered that the price he must pay 
was this: that much of his stock must 
go into the practical control of his chief 
competitor, which was a large Trust, 
and the friendly bankers of the Trust 
would require a large bonus. He found 
in three cities the same situation. All 
roads led tothesame centre. In the fourth 
city to which he went he found a willing- 
ness to give him financial help, but a fear 
lest, if help were given him, “certain 
large interests’ would be offended. At 
last, when hope was nearly gone, by sheer 


are any day in business circles 


luck he found a rich individual, unrelated 
to large financial influences; he secured 
his money, and successfully carried out 
his purpose. 

Another man had a valuable invention 
—of value to a large fundamental in- 
dustry —in which he took great pride 
and which he wished to develop for its 
wide-spread benefit as well as for the 
profit that he expected. He, too, sought 
money through several channels, and he 
made the same discovery. At the end 
of every financial lane were a particular 
Trust and its “friendly ”’ banking-interests. 
But he preferred to develop his enterprise 
independently. At last a ‘“‘friend’’ re- 
minded him that, even if he did so, this 
Trust would be likely to imitate his in- 
vention, perhaps to infringe on his patent, 
and that, if he refused an “alliance” 
with it, he would have a long and costly 
lawsuit, with the best lawyers in the 
country against him. This danger was 
so spread abroad that he heard it in several 
places as he continued his search for 
capital. At last he accepted the usurious 
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offer of a financial institution that is 
affliated with the Trust; and the Trust 
is proceeding to do his task for him — 
with promise of profit to him but with 
methods that he does not approve. 

The third story is a variation from these 
two in only one respect: the third man, 
after several years of similar experiences, 
successfully sought money abroad to 
develop his enterprise. But even these 
foreign investors have since suffered the 
displeasure of some of their American 
“connections” because they took this 
man’s investment. 


II 


The essentially wrong thing that these 
experiences make plain is that much of 
the “‘liquid”’ capital of the country flows 
—so very much of it flows—in a few 
great channels, that the small groups 
of men who control these channels prac- 
tically thereby control the big investing 
capital of the country; and they have in- 
terlocking interests. Hardly any enterprise 
that requires a big sum of money can be 
developed without their consent, and it 
must be developed on their terms. 

It does not matter in what part of the 
country the enterprise is. The floating 
capital of the United States in large sums 
is at the command of a few inter-related 
“chains” of big interests. The smaller 
banks that are not owned by them dare 
not offend them. 

Whether small banks dare offend 
these large financial interests or not, it 
makes little difference; for our system 
of banking and currency is such that, 
when the large financial interests need 
money to carry out the plans that they 
approve, this very demand brings it auto- 
matically from every corner of the country 
into the channels that they control. 

And what happens at the homes of 
the smaller banks? Merchants and 
farmers and manufacturers who need 
banking-help often suffer because the 
money has gone into these big channels — 
has, by the nature of things, been forced 
into these channels. 

Our currency and banking system has 
made this money-power possible — made 
it practically a ‘Money-Trust”’; so that 
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it is coming to pass that what the ‘‘ Money- 
Trust” wishes to develop anywhere in 
the country is developed, and what it 
does not control is delayed in develop- 
ment. True, the money of the country 
is not idle in their hands. But it is not 
at the command of the people who really 
own it. Its service is not normally dis- 
tributed. The great benefits of capital 
and credit are centralized and restricted. 

No group of men in our history ever 
held so much nor such direct power over 
capital and industry as these great financial 
interests thus hold and wield. You may 
even assume, if you like, that these in- 
terests make no wilful misuse of power 
and have no unjust and unfair intent. 
Still the result is the same. The normal 
amount of money that belongs in Texas, 
that was earned in Texas, and that would 
be used in Texas for legitimate Texan 
enterprises, is not kept in Texas and lent 
there. It is sent to New York. Texans 
come to New York and borrow it and take 
it back to Texas —- and pay heavily for 
the privilege of doing so. And, as in Texas, 
so in the Dakotas, in Kansas, in Georgia — 
in every part of the country. Or, if it 
does not come to New York, it goes to some 
lesser city that takes its financial cue or 
commands from New York. 

Here, then, is the central matter of 
the people’s inquiry and protest. For 
the present unrest is in the nature of 
an inquiry. What’s the matter? Some- 
where there are great silent, unseen, auto- 
matic forces at work that disturb the 
normal and uniform economic develop- 
ment of the country — forces that restrict 
local opportunity and initiative. 


III 


You may say that such a system is 
inevitable and right; that money flows 
wherever profit is greatest, as water down 
hill; that it seeks the big centres as rivers 
seek the sea; and that so it ought to do, 
and so it will do till the end of time. 

Yes, if its flow be in response to natural 
and normal economic laws. But this 
flow now is, in large measure, in response 
to artificial causes. The intricate ma- 
chinery of issuing bonds and stocks and 
of the trading and the gambling in them 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE “MONEY-TRUST” 


and of their manipulation enables the 
“money-power” to make artificial de- 
mands on the capital of the country, and 
on a wholly improper proportion of it. 
It is not a natural situation. It is in 
great measure artificial. 

Let us illustrate: The money-kings 
wish to develop a great enterprise, let us 
say, in the Northwest or in the South— 
no matter where. They overcapitalize 
it, and set apart big bonuses for them- 
selves and for those who will help them. 
They come into the market for an enor- 
mous sum of money. Their brokers and 
their bankers share their bonuses. They 
can afford, in one form or another, to offer 
more for money than other and smaller 
enterprises that give no great bonuses. 
These bonuses are mortgages on the 
future: the next generation will pay them, 
in one form or another. In response to 
such a profitable call for money, it comes 
from Texas, from Georgia, from Maine, 
from the Northwest; and for legitimate, 
normal enterprises there is not money 
enough left in the outlying ‘‘provinces.” 
For the truth is, the country is in a 
measure thus becoming a financial ‘‘prov- 
ince”’ of New York. 

Thus, in many such ways, the people’s 
money is drawn out of their reach — away 
from their own uses. Local banks cannot 
serve thcir own depositors as profitably 
as they can serve these great interests. 
For the time, the spare capital of the 
people is concentrated in a great develop- 
ment in one part of the country — with 
speculative features and with bonuses; 
and the people whose money is thus used 
not only cannot he p themselves, but they 
do not know what has happened. They 


are told that money follows the call of. 


the greatest profit. The greatest profit 
to whom? Not to the real owners of the 
money but to its manipulators, who, by 
their bonuses and machinery, can afford 
to pay a larger interest for a time than 
wholly legitimate industries pay. 


IV 


The cause of all this? A man would 
have to write the whole story of modern 
industrial and financial organization to 
Show all the causes that have grad- 
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ually led to the present increasing 
concentration of capital-control. The 
enormous power of the money-kings is 
not a power that they have suddenly 
seized. These men themselves are the 
products of a long series of events and 
influences. The whole situation is one 
of the necessary results of our unevenly- 
distributed industrial development, and 
of wrong methods that have grown out 
of this unevenness of development. 

This unevenness of development is a 
part of our general loss of local self- 
dependence. We see the same thing in 
politics. The National Government has 
constantly broadened its activities — be- 
yond the wildest dreams or fears of our 
predecessors — because the state govern- 
ments as a rule have failed in strength 
and self-dependence. 

There is at least a rough analogy to 
this in the concentration of finance. 
Money goes to the great centres that ought 
to stay at home; and everybody who wants 
money in large quantities soon has to go 
to these great centres to get it. Thus a 
habit is established, which arose in the 
beginning from the failure of an even, 
uniform, and united effort to develop in 
local communities the opportunities that 
existed there. 

Complete local financial unity and co- 
dperation in any community would develop 
so many profitable and safe uses for 
money that it would not flow away but 
would bring a degree of financial inde- 
pendence —if there were no artificial 
opposing force at work. This is the 
general cause of concentration, which 
has come slowly. 


V 


And the remedy? There is no one 
remedy — no easy or quick method of 
turning such a tide. A long series of 
evils —in our national banking-system, 
in our currency issues, in our state banking- 
laws, in the abuse of the exchanges, in 
our commercial and financial methods — 
must be gradually changed; and, as in 
every fundamental matter in a republic, 
the people must mend their own habits: 
in this case, their financial and commercial 
habits. 
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Some of the slow ways back to a normal 
distribution of the control of capital 
would be — 

Stricter local banking supervision. 

The prohibition of inflated security 
issues —- a problem that we are beginning 
to attack. 

The prohibition of the purely specu- 
lative use of enormous sums by such 
machinery as the Stock Exchange of New 
York, which now draws money —- often 
just when it is most needed at home — 
from every part of the country within 
the control of the allies and agents 
_of the money-kings. This is a problem 
that we have yet made little or no 
progress with. 

The enactment of safe savings-bank 
laws, for very few states now have such 
laws; the development of postal savings- 
banks; the introduction of some such 
machinery as the European credit-societies, 
which every year put hundreds of millions 
of dollars into productive pursuits by 
the poorest men. 


VI 


The money of the people must be for 
the normal and legitimate use of the people; 
and the artificial machinery whereby it 
is now gathered and taxed and redis- 
tributed and used by favor, must be dis- 
placed with machinery for deposit and 
exchange and use whereby its normal 
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service can be done and its profit earned 
without paying bonuses to concentrated 
manipulators. Many a man in “the 
provinces” now borrows his own money 
and pays “the market” a premium for 
the privilege. 

Such a system touches the depths of 
national folly. It has now become so 
intrenched and so strong that it is become 
also an economic danger. It is the natural 
result of our long-standing methods of 
banking and of the perfected machinery 
of financial and industrial organization, 
and of the neglect of a strong, local self- 
development of small communities; and 
its gradual growth makes it the harder 
to change. A large part of the business 
and financial world, in fact, thinks that 
these artificial and stimulated forces are 
the natural laws of finance. 

When the public fully wakes up to these 
artificial conditions, the roar of its wrath 
may shake the foundations of over- 
organized finance. The new statesmen, 
therefore, who are coming on the stage 
have a high and solemn public service 
to render in preventing such a clash of 
the people against the money-power. 
There is need of a large construc- 
tive, remedial programme—a programme 
whereby the people’s money may be kept 
within reach of the people’s needs and 
organized finance left to do its great normal 
and proper service. 


WHAT IF YOU KILL A MAN? 


sands of workmen are killed and 

maimed in carrying on business 
in the United States every year. Nearly 
everybody will admit that many more 
are killed or injured than is necessary. 
A few of the thousands of employers 
of labor have adopted everything that 
science and skill throughout the world 
have invented to prevent such accidents. 
The rest of the employers of labor have 
chosen rather to take their chances, 
relying upon the law courts and the 
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liability-insurance companies to protect 
them from excessive damages. 

To-day this great question is being 
brought closer home to the employer 
of workmen. There is not the slightest 
doubt that within a short time, relatively 
speaking, the workmen of America will 
be as well protected as are the workmen 
of Germany. 

Perhaps the longest step in this direc- 
tion that has ever been taken was taken 
on September 1, 1910. It was in New 
York, much the biggest single state in 
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WHAT IF YOU 


the number of workmen employed within 
its borders. In half-a-dozen other states, 
legislators, humanitarians, labor organi- 
zations, and politicians are already pre- 
paring to launch similar measures as soon 
as may be. 

The vital points of the new law can 
be illustrated by reference to some records 
of cases under the old law. 

A Negro workman on a railroad-cutting 
was badly injured by falling rock. The 
rock was dislodged by one of his fellow 
workmen, the boss of the gang, who was 
walking along the top of the cutting. It 
was a clear case of carelessness. 

The Negro workman, when he got 
about again, determined to go to law. 
He visited a lawyer in his home town, in 
New York state. The lawyer went over 


the details of the accident with him. In the 
course of the conversation the victim said: 
‘“‘An’, Boss, I told him, not ten minutes 
before, that them rocks was loose!” 
The lawyer, who was not looking for 
fees, declined to take the case, and warned 
the Negro that he could not recover 


damages. 

“In the first place,” he said, “the 
damage was due to the action of a fellow- 
servant, and not to the action or lack of 
action of your employer. In the second 
place, when you knew that it was dan- 
gerous to work down there, with him at 
the top and walking around, and made 
it clear that you knew it, you assumed 
the risk of staying down there; and you 
cannot recover from an employer on 
account of a risk that you assumed.” 

Thus, at one time, one employee learned 
the meaning of two of the strongest 
bulwarks behind which the employer 
of labor stood—namely the “fellow- 
servant” and the ‘assumption-of-risk”’ 
clauses of the law of his state. 

That Negro has been a cripple ever 
since, and a pauper. If he had been 
hurt after the new ‘Employers’ Liability 
Act” had gone into force, neither of 
these two defénses would have barred 
him from damages. 


The widow of an Irish teamster, suing 
a brewery for damages on account of the 
death of her husband, met another ob- 
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stacle. The accident had _ occurred 
through the breaking of a front axle on 
the wagon, which hurled the driver head- 
first to the street, breaking his neck. She 
proved, in court, that the employer had 
known that the wagon was not strong, 
and had limited the load to be put upon 
it. The defense, however, countered 
with a claim that the driver also had 
known this fact. If the employer had 
neglected to have the wagon fixed, the 
driver had also been guilty of “‘contribu- 
tory negligence.” She lost the case be- 
cause she could not prove the contrary, 
though there was no evidence in court 
to prove the employer’s claim. 

If it had been in October, 1910, in- 
stead of in 1907, the defense would not 
have been valid. The burden of proof 
of ‘contributory negligence” is placed 
by the new law on the shoulders of the 
employer. Instead of merely claiming 
it, he must prove it. Formerly, the dam- 
aged workman or his heirs had to prove 
two things: first that the employer was 
negligent; second, that the employee was 
not negligent. Hereafter, the employer 
must prove that the man was negligent. 

In many thousands of other cases, in 
New York, technical defenses have thrown 
out claims for damages which seemed 
perfectly good. If the injured workman 
failed to give notice of his injury and 
correctly define the cause, place, and time, 
there was a legal defect in his claim. 
Under the new law, if such defects exist, 
the employer must return the notice 
within eight days, telling him in what 
respect it is defective. If the notice 
does not come back in that time, the work- 
man may rest assured that he has given 
legal notice. 

Again, because the employers of labor 
have sometimes quibbled over the phrase 
‘‘ways, works, and machinery” in the 
old law, and denied liability for many 
accidents that took place through de- 
fects in factories, but not in the “ways, 
works, or machinery,” the new Act adds 
to this the word “plant,” so that the em- 
ployer is responsible for almost any acci- 
dent that takes place within his walls. 

On top of all this change, the employer 


_Mmust assume the responsibility for work 
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which he has delegated to contractors, 
and even to sub-contractors. He may let 
out some of his work, but he cannot 
let out his liability for damage that re- 
sults to workmen even if they are hired 
and paid by others of whose doings he 
has only the remotest knowledge. 

Clearly, heavy penalties are being piled 
upon the employers of labor, or upon such 
of them as neglect to put into effect all 
proper safeguards. 

Not content with one step at a time, 
the same legislature in the same state 
put into effect on the same day another 
law, which names certain “dangerous 
employments” and provides for compul- 
sory compensation for workmen injured 
in them, even though there is no con- 
tributory negligence or misdoing of any 
sort. Here are the eight stipulated 
employments: 

(1) Building or tearing down a struc- 
ture with iron or steel framework. 

(2) Using elevators or hoisting appa- 
ratus in such work as the above. 

(3) Work on scaffolds more than twenty 
feet above the floor, ground, or water 
in the building, painting, or repair of 
any structure. 

(4) Construction, operation, or repair 
of anything charged with electric currents. 

(5) Work near gunpowder or other ex- 
plosives used as ‘“‘instrumentalities of 
the business.” 

(6) Operation or repair of steam rail- 
roads or cars. 

(7) Building of tunnels or subways. 

(8) All work under compressed air. 

If anybody is injured in any of these 
pursuits, he can do one of two things: 
First, go to law in the old way and trust 
to a jury for damages; or, second, settle 
with his employer according to a scale 
provided in the law, ranging from half 
his weekly wages for a period of eight 
years downward. If he is killed, his 
heirs have the same choice—the stipulated 
indemnity running as high as 1,200 times 
his weekly wages. 

Early in September, a badly battered 
and burned citizen limped into a law 
office down on Nassau Street, New York, 
to see an insurance lawyer. A friend of 
his, he said, had told him that he could 
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sue his employer under this law. He 
was a chauffeur. A gasolene tank on 
his employer’s car had exploded. He 
was the result. He had, on top of 
his more manifest grievances, been sum- 
marily dismissed. His employer had 
given as a reason the fact that he had 
had too many accidents. The victim 
claimed it was because the ladies of the 
family would not have a chauffeur with 
a badly scarred face and a permanent 
limp. 

At the time this article is written, no 
suit has been brought. The lawyer is 
not sure about it. The law says: ‘“danger- 
ous proximity to gunpowder, blasting 
powder, dynamite, or any other explosives 
where the same are used as instrumental- 
ities of the industry.” The victim is 
prepared to demonstrate the “dangerous 
proximity,” the “explosive,” and all the 
rest of it. The lawyer is not quite sure 
how the courts will read the law. 

In all probability, every contractor, 
railroad, electric-light-and-power company, 
merchant, manufacturer, team or automo- 
bile owner, and even owner of buildings 
that need repairs will have occasion to 
find out something about these two new 
laws. 

It is a well-established fact that out 
of eight men killed or badly injured in 
industrial pursuits, not more than one 
ever gets any damages. This new legis- 
lation is intended to raise the average, 
and it certainly looks capable of doing 
it. It is a long step forward — and that 
is the right direction in which to make 
steps. 

From an insurance point of view, none 
of the contracts that were outstanding 
prior to September 1st, in New York, pro- 
tects the employer of labor against the 
damages that may arise under the new 
laws. The companies called them in and 
attached new clauses to them, at varying 
costs. Of course nobody can figure accu- 
rately how much more actual liability 
there is, but it is safe to say that it comes 
close to an increase of one-third in the 
risk. Rates of insurance go up accord- 
ingly. Someone must pay the bills — 
and it is not likely that it will be the 
insurance companies. 





CHOOSING YOUR BANKING HOUSE 


ORE than a year ago, a woman in 
M Buffalo sent to THE Wor Lp’s 
Work a list of six banking 
houses in New York, and wanted to know 
which one of them was the best for her 
to use as a regular source of bonds. She 
has funds to invest every six months, 
and she wanted to become connected as 
a regular client with a banking house that 
would serve her well. 

Four of the houses were good, solid, 
high-class bond-dealers and bankers. Two 
were of much lower grade, being of the 
class that seeks clients mostly through 
the channels where promoters fish for 
profits. She was warned against these 


two, and told to take her choice of the 
others with confidence. 
A little time ago she came in with a 


grievance. It was in the nature of a bill. 
Her dealings with the banking house that 
she had selected had been pretty large, 
but she carried no open account with 
it. In other words, she paid cash for 
her purchases and left no money on 
deposit. 

The bill was a regulation bill showing 
that she owed the house some money 
on account of her last purchase. The 
amount was nine cents. 

“Tf it is a good house, don’t you think 
it would forget about that nine cents?” 
she asked, indignantly. 

“Suppose it owed you nine cents and 
forgot about it —how would that seem?” 
I asked her. 

“Well — I suppose I should think that 
they were pretty small,’ she answered. 

Then she laughed. The new point 
of view dawned on her. 

“T suppose, really,” she said, “‘that this 
little thing that I am objecting to is correct 
business method, and after all that’s what 
I want in my bankers.” 

In further conversation it came out 
that once before she had had a misunder- 
standing with the house. She had ordered 
some bonds, and asked to have them reg- 


istered. The house had ‘sent her a bill 
for them, asking to have it paid before 
registration. It took two letters and much 
patience to explain to her that if the bank 
registered those bonds in her name it 
would lose all control over them, because 
it could not sell them again without 
having them signed by her. In other 
words, she really wanted the bonds 
delivered to her without any payment 
for them. 

When she was asked how she liked the 
attitude of the house, and how they 
treated her, she became quite enthusiastic. 

“Once,”’ she said, “‘I saw an advertise- 
ment of theirs in a New York paper 
offering some bonds to yield 514 per cent. 
I wrote to them that I wanted some. 
They wrote back saying that they held 
the block of bonds for me, as requested, 
but they did not want me to buy them. 
They said they thought that the bonds 
were good, but they were not the kind 
of bonds that I was in the habit of buying. 
They thought the bonds were more what 
a business man should buy. All the bonds 
that they had sold to me were of the highest 
class and these were not quite good 
enough. 

“At first I was suspicious that they had 
some hidden motive. I talked it over 
with a friend, who is an official in a Buffalo 
savings-bank, and showed him _ their 
letter. He told me to stick to them and 
do what they said. Afterward, he told 
me, his bank began to deal with them.” 

Before she left, she was advised to go 
down and call on the bankers and get 
acquainted. She did so; and the chances 
are that her dealings with them will be 
permanent and satisfactory. 

The problem that she has solved so 
easily and pleasantly is one that, on a 
smaller or larger scale, faces everybody 
who begins to deal in securities. There 
are so many bankers, offering so many 
kinds of wares, in so many different places, 
that it is no small task to select the right 
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one for your own particular case. This 
is particularly true if you have to do 
all your business by mail. If you are 
near New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, or St. Louis, it is relatively easy 
—for public reputation is not often far 
wrong and is easy to find out. 

Between the long-established, big, solid, 
conservative banking-houses no one can 
draw lines. One firm may be a shade more 
discriminating in the class of railroad 
bonds that it sells, or a trifle better in- 
formed in underwriting electric-railway 
bonds, or a bit shrewder in picking out the 
right time to go in*and buy; but, on the 
whole, there is no choice between them. 

In such a case as this, convenience, 
personal knowledge, or personal prefer- 
ence may have full swing. If one of 
them has a branch in your town, or has 
even a close business-connection with one 
of the better banks in your town, that is 
a point in its favor. If you happen to 
know some people who have dealt with 
it and found it satisfactory over a period 
of time, that is conclusive enough. If 
one of the members of the firm is known 
to you by reputation or even by substantial 
hearsay, that may determine you. 

It is easy to find out whether Messrs. 
A. B. & Co. are an established, conserva- 
tive, and well-known house. You can 
ask your own banker, if you live in the 
Eastern States. You can check what he 
says by asking this magazine, if you 
like, or any other similar magazine con- 
ducted by reputable publishers. You 
can write and say that you are looking 
for a banking connection, and ask them to 
refer you to people in your neighborhood. 
You may consult the mercantile agencies. 
You may ask the big national banks in 
its home city if you like, but the reply 
may be perfunctory or even brusque. 

On the whole, houses of this class are not 
hard to check. They have grown big 
and strong, generally, because for a long 
time they have been gaining public con- 
fidence by square dealing. That makes 
a trail that it is not very hard to strike. 

There are many people, however, who 
prefer a smaller house. In such a 


search, the trail becomes more difficult 
to follow. 


In New York alone there 








are several scores of banking houses whose 
names are not nationally known to any 
great extent, but which are worthy of as 
complete confidence as a sensible man 
gives to his banking house. The trouble 
is to find them, for it is a further fact that 
there are scores of other houses of the same 
size and the same superficial appearance 
that are not worthy of confidence. This 
is not true of the class of very large retail 
bankers. 

If you are attracted by its advertising, 
or by some other means, to a banking 
house of which you know nothing and 
which you find is not one of the big national 
houses, there are a few significant items 
that you may note. They are not in- 
fallible, but they are worth noting. 

The advertising itself, and particularly 
the letters that follow it if you reply, will 
supply a great deal of valuable data. 
You want a conservative banker. Such 
a banker always writes a conservative 
letter. You may not be able to tell ata 
glance whether what you are reading is con- 
servative or not, yet you can very often 
make a pretty good guess. -If, in one 
part of it, he offers you a very large interest- 
rate and also a chance for profits, and in 
another part refers to this as ‘“‘absolutely 
safe,” “gilt-edge,” ‘‘high-grade,” ‘very 
conservative,” or ‘‘perfectly secure,’ put 
him in your black-list. Throw his corres- 
pondence into the waste-basket and try 
again. 

A “straight” banking-house does not 
lie. A man who offers a business risk 
to the investor and calls it by the terms 
that one should apply only to such invest- 
ments as are seasoned, approved by 
experience, and purged of all business 
risk, is lying. This is a simple fact that 
is, unhappily, very often forgotten (even 
by pretty conservative houses) when they 
offer to the public securities that are a 
perfectly legitimate business risk. 

If the literature of a house “‘looks good” 
to you, do what you can to find out who 
the members of the firm are. Ask them 
to refer you to responsible people. Ask 
this magazine about the house. We can 
tell you its general reputation, and will do 
so, but we decline to rate it as a financial 
agency might. We can tell you whether 
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THE FIGHT FOR CONSERVATION 


it is new or old. If it is a promotion 
syndicate, dealing in doubtful propositions, 
we shall know that. If its business is 
known and considered legitimate in the 
financial world, you will learn that. If 
it is a house manned by speculators and 
looking for quick profits, that is always 
known. If it is so small or remote that 
even its name is not well-known around 
the clean market-places, that fact may 
be of value to you. 

Down below this second grade of bank- 
ing houses, there is a world of dealers in 
securities and insecurities. A few of 
them are ‘‘straight,” but misinformed. 
Most of them are well-informed, but 
“crooked.”’ One .is about as dangerous 
as the other. I would just as soon be 
swindled by a mining-shark as lured into 
a foolish plantation-venture headed by a 
reformed missionary. 

Not long ago a man came here seeking 
advice. He asked about a certain house 
which advertises largely. When asked 
why he wanted to know about it, he im- 
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parted the information that he was a 
trustee for an estate of about $20,000, and 
had invested it all in bonds sold by this 
firm. I knew the bonds. They were all 
of the class known technically as “‘rotten.” 
You can buy all you want of them, but 
you can never sell them. 

This man was a country lawyer. His 
client had been a merchant, and the 
beneficiaries were two boys at school. 
There is no reasonable ground for doubt 
that the utter{criminal simplicity of that 
trustee is likely to entail three dire things: 
First, the complete destruction of all the 
fruit of all the foresight and savings of his 
client’s lifetime; second, the poverty of 
the two children; third, the ruin of the 
trustee himself. 

The pity of it is that a single question, 
asked six months ago of any sensible man 
in fairly intimate touch with financial 
matters, would probably have saved the 
entire situation. If you cannot swim, 
find out how deep the water is before you 
go paddling in it. C. M. K. 


THE FIGHT FOR CONSERVATION 


THE ROUSING CONGRESS AT ST. PAUL AND THE EMPHASIS IT GAVE TO AN AGGRESIVE 
NATIONAL POLICY 


ARTHUR 


WELL-INFORMED correspon- 

dent, when he _ looked over 

the delegates to the [recent 
Second National Conservation Congress 
at St. Paul, remarked; ‘“‘This is not 
the ordinary thing. It’s a_ political 
revolution.” 

An editorial correspondent for a large 
newspaper in one of the Eastern cities 
said to his neighbors: “You younger 
men had as well ‘catch on’ to this thing; 
and you will do it quickly, too, if you 
ure shrewd. I’ve attended many con- 


BY 


W. PAGE 


ventions of many sorts for many year’s 
but I do not recall one that had such a 
personnel or such a meaning as this. I 
am writing about it with all the emphasis 
that my paper will use, for it will not 
believe the plain truth about it. I shall 
not even try to convince my people at 
home. It would be of no use. They’ll 
go on in their old, stand-pat way, regarding 
whatever is as sacred. But you younger 
fellows and the younger papers have a 
great story to tell. This is a big move- 
ment, for the tide is rolling in.” 
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The Conservation Congress was a battle- 
ground, and more things were fought 


“for than Conservation. The new policy 
—or policies — won: namely, the Roose- 
velt-Pinchot plan of Conservation; and the 
spirit of insurgency, although no party 
politics was permitted, was in the air. 

On one side were the men who have 
formulated the Conservation policy and 
made it a national issue. Gifford Pinchot, 
the president of the National Conser- 
vation Association; Dr. W. J. McGee, 
of the Bureau of Soils in the Department 
of Agriculture, whose field is all knowledge 
and who has attended every Irrigation 
and Conservation Congress since such 
things began; and ex-Governor Pardee 
of California, whom the local papers 
dubbed ‘‘an original, died-in-the-wool 
14-horse-power Insurgent,” were apt to 
be together, for they have ‘played 
doubles”’ in such meetings before. ‘‘ Uncle’ 
Henry Wallace, the agricultural leader 
of Iowa; Senator Beveridge, of Indiana; 
Governor W. R. Stubbs, the storm-centre 
of Kansas, and a host of others, were on 
the firing-line of the aggressive forces. 

On the other side the forces were not 
so much in the open. Several of the far 
Western Governors had got together the 
previous month at Salt Lake City and 
drawn up resolutions protesting against 
Conservation by the National Govern- 
ment. These were the ‘‘states’-rights’’ 
Conservationists. The old anti-Conserva- 
tion leaders in Congress — Senators Hey- 
burn and Carter and Representative 
Mondell — were not present, although 
their views were represented. As one 
of the St. Paul papers said: 

The Mondell-Heyburn-Carter anti-Con- 
servation crowd will try by packing Mr. 
Pinchot’s congress to drive that great con- 
servator out of his entrenchments and 


slaughter him in the open. 


And then the President was to speak; 
and, while he has always subscribed to 
Conservation, those who opposed the 
Roosevelt policy had hopes that the Presi- 
dent’s speech might aid them. 

If the Western Governors could make 
headway with their states’-rights doctrine, 
and the President should censure the 
Conservation forces; and if at the same 
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time the Ballinger Investigating Com- 
mittee, sitting in Minneapolis, should 
report favorably to the Secretary, the 
coalition of the opponents of the Roose- 
velt Conservation policy might well be 
satisfied. 

Such was the situation when President 
Taft arrived. The auditorium, a third 
of which is sometimes partitioned off into 
a theatre twice the usual size, was filled 
when he began his speech. It was a char- 
acteristically long, legal document, di- 
vided into five headings. It stated the 
facts, figures, and laws concerning our 
national resources with clearness and 
detail. It was often applauded, but not 
with great enthusiasm, for the audience 
was prepared for battle, and the President 
did not touch the points of controversy 
except incidentally. His was not a fight- 
ing document. It was, on the contrary, 
filled with admonition against contro- 
versy. Such phrases as: 

No sane person can contend that it is 
for the common good that nature’s blessings 
should be stored only for unborn generations. 


brought applause from the anti-Pinchot 
forces, for it has been their habit to 
ascribe to the Conservationists a desire 
for the “cold-storage” treatment of na- 
tional resources, and then to attack them 
on that ground. 

When the President said: 

It ought to be distinctly understood that 
no private claims for Alaska coal-lands have 
as yet been allowed or perfected 


the Conservationists cheered and whis- 
pered among themselves, 


“Yes, thanks to Glavis and Pinchot.” 


But, when it came to discussing whether 
the states or the nation should control 
interstate water-powers—-the crucial point 
of the coming fight—--Mr. Taft evaded 
the question by saying: 

I do not express an opinion upon the 
controversy. . . . I shall submit the 
matter to Congress. 


The anti-Conservationists got no real 
comfort from Mr. Taft. The lines of 
battle were where they were before except 
that the President’s evasion of the water- 
power question had given a definite 
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issue. When he went away peace de- 
parted with him and the fight began. 

The Western Governors began their 
advance under the banner of states’-rights. 
Governors Hay of Washington, Norris 
of Montana, and Brooks of Wyoming 
followed one another in quick succession. 
When they had done, Governor Stubbs 
of Kansas “‘burst forth,” literally and 
figuratively. His collar-button broke, his 
collar flew open, he threw parliamentary 
courtesy to the winds, and presented 
what he called “a few straight-from-the 
shoulder”’ truths. 

He told the Northwestern Governors 
that the plea for states’-rights was a plea 
for the special interests who believed 
that they could steal from the state 
legislatures more easily than from the 
National Government, and he went on 
to say that if he were President he would 
“kick Ballinger out in a minute.” The 
crowd roared its approval, and the states’- 
rights attack on Conservation died. The 
Governors took their departure. It did 
not need Governor Noel of Mississippi 


to explain that natural conditions make it 
impossible for the states to manage the 
most important branches of Conservation 
effectively, and to cite the history of 
Mississippi in proof; nor Governor Deneen 
of Illinois to add his testimony to the 


unreliability of state legislatures. The 
crowd enjoyed the repulse, for when it 
was waiting for Mr. Roosevelt the next 
day it set up a great cry of ‘Stubbs, 
Stubbs, let’s hear Stubbs!” 

Although the next day, when Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke, was not a_ holiday 
(as the previous day had been), the audi- 
torium was densely packed, every aisle 
was crowded, and people were jammed 
in the entrances. It was an embarrassing 
contrast to the attitude of the people 
toward the President the day before. 
The difference was so apparent that one 
of the speakers said: 

‘We have listened with great interest to 
the speeches that were made yesterday, and 
we will listen with far greater interest to 
those that will be made to-day 
before he realized how his words sounded. 

Mr. Roosevelt changed his speech at 
the last minute to meet a particular 
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situation at St. Paul, and he deviated 
even from the revised version to make it 
more pointed. He heartily approved what 
the President had said about leasing coal, 
oil, and phosphate Jands. Having thus 
eliminated the peaceful subjects, he 
launched into the fight. He showed 
how the railroads controlled all possible 
terminals for river traffic and, putting 
aside his manuscript, he explained that 
this was no criticism of the railroads but 
of the people. _ 


Don’t sit supine and allow the railroad 
men to gain control and then call them bad 
men. Change the rules of the game. 


And the crowd enjoyed Mr. J. J. Hill’s 
smile at this sally as much as it enjoyed 
the sally itself. 

Then came the refutation of the anti- 
Conservationists’ insinuation that the 
forests ‘‘bottle up the country and pre- 
vent settlement.” 


The Forest Service does more than protect 
the national forests against fire. It makes 
them practically and increasingly useful as 
well. During the last year for which I have 
the figures, the national forests were used by 
22,000 cattlemen with their herds, 5,000 
sheepmen with their flocks, 5,000 timber- 
men with their crews, and 45,000 miners. 
More than 5,000 persons used them for 
other special industries. Nearly 34,000 set- 
tlers had the free use of wood. The total 
resident population of the national forests 
is about a quarter of a million, which is 
larger than the population of certain states. 
More than 700,000 acres of agricultural land 
have been patented or listed for patent 
within the forests, and the reports of the 
forest officers show that more than 400,000 
people a year use the forests for recreation, 
camping, hunting, fishing, and similar pur- 
poses. All this is done, of course, without 
injury to the timber, which has a value of 
at least a thousand million dollars. More- 
over, the national forests protect the water 
supply of a thousand cities and towns, about 
800 irrigation projects, and more than 300 
power projects, not counting the use of water 
for these and other purposes by individual 
settlers. I think that hereafter we may 
safely disregard any statements that the 
national forests are withdrawn from settle- 
ment and use. 


“Tawney ‘Gets His’ from the Contrib- 
uting Editor” was the head-line over the 
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speech in a local paper; for the next game 
that Mr. Roosevelt aimed at was the 
Congressman who was chiefly responsible 
for starving the Conservation Commission 
which Mr. Roosevelt appointed. This 
thrust at Tawney met the approval of the 
crowd; and a fortnight later Mr. Tawney 
was defeated for renomination. 

The main matter of controversy Mr. 
Roosevelt stated thus: 

One of the most important Conservation 
questions of the moment relates to the con- 
trol of water-power monopoly in the public 
interest. There is apparent to the judicious 
observer a distinct tendency on the part of 
our opponents to cloud the issue by raising the 
question of state, as against federal, juris- 
diction. We are ready to meet that issue 
if it is forced upon us. But there is no hope 
for the plain people in such conflicts of juris- 
diction. The essential question is not one 
of hair-splitting legal technicalities. It is 
simply this: Who can best regulate the 
special interests for the public good? Most 
of the predatory corporations are inter-state 
or have inter-state affiliations. Therefore 
they are largely out of reach of effective state 
control, and fall of necessity within the federal 
jurisdiction. 

One of the prime objects of those among 
them that are grasping and greedy is to avoid 
any effective control either by state or nation; 
and they advocate at this time state control 
simply because they believe it to be the least 
effective. 

This brought the loudest and longest 
applause of the day. Then came the 
news from Minneapolis that the Demo- 
crats and the Insurgent on the Ballinger 
Investigating Committee had pushed 
through a report that Ballinger was 
“faithless and should be removed.” 

The battle-line of the “antis” was de- 
stroyed. The President had given them 
no direct aid in his speech, and he had 
just appointed Dr. J. A. Holmes, an 
original Conservationist, as Chief of the 
new Bureau of Mines, in spite of Secretary 
Ballinger’s opposition. And while the 
newsboys outside the auditorium were 
crying the extras containing this news, 
the greatest ovation of the Congress was 
being given to Mr. Pinchot inside. 

Five years ago Conservation was an 
unknown word. Now a _ Conservation 
Congress calls as many notable men to- 
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gether as any other gathering in the 
United States. Ten years ago the Na- 
tional Government misused and wasted 
the resources it owned, and by dishonest 
administration allowed them to be stolen 
almost at will. Now the National Govern- 
ment has irrigation projects under way 
that will reclaim 3,000,000 acres, and a 
fifth of the timber of the country is in the 
scientific care of the Forest Service. These 
concrete things the Government has done. 
State governments have done somewhat, 
also, and at St. Paul there were men who 
could tell the most encouraging story 
of all. The people — individuals and 
corporations — are awakening, not only 
to talk about Conservation but to prac- 
tise it. 

The lumber-men of the Northwest 
have organized Associations to protect 
their timber from fire. They have built 
roads and trails and strung telephones 
through their forests. In the spring they 
send out skeleton patrols, and as the 
summer comes on and the fire-risk in- 
creases they fill in the ranks of the patrols. 
It is the Forest Service’s system, but 
with this difference: Congress allows the 
Forest Service about three cents an acre 
a year, for all purposes — timber experi- 
ments, grazing supervision, lumbering 
supervision, fire-patrol, and everything. 
The Lumbermen’s Associations spend 
whatever is necessary to have an efficient 
fire-patrol, and it usually amounts to three 
cents an acre for this purpose alone, 
for the dry season. Up in the Cceur 
d’Alene district, which had the worst 
fires of the past summer, one Association 
assessed its members ten cents an acre. 
The difference in expenditure shows in 
the results. In the terrible fires of 1910, 
the under-manned Forest Service was over- 
whelmed. The fires got beyond control, 
unreckoned values of timber were de- 
stroyed, and more than a hundred rangers 
were burned. In the forests patrolled by 
the Association, on the other hand (except 
in the Coeur d’Alene district), the fires 
were kept under control, much less damage 
was done, and not a single man of their 
forces lost his life. In 1900 the Asso- 
ciation’s patrols put out 1,200 fires, and 
all but six before they had done any 
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THE PENSION 


appreciable damage. There were men 
at St. Paul who had spent months on the 
fire-lines, and they spoke with justifiable 
pride of their Associations and their work. 

The fifteen or twenty Associations are 
banded together in the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association. In Idaho 
it has charge of about a million and a half 
acres; in Washington its patrols cover 
eight million acres, although this includes 
large tracts of land whose owners (realiz- 
ing that their land must be patrolled if 
fire is to be kept from the rest) refuse to 
pay their quota of the expense. But 
the public will not long tolerate such 
selfishness when it is a public menace. 
There are Associations also in Montana, 
California, and Oregon, but they are in 
process of getting together. 

This Western Forestry and Conserva- 
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tion Association takes care of state forest- 
land in Idaho and Washington and works 
in codperation with the National Forest 
Service. Its agents came to St. Paul 
anxious to back the Forest Service in its 
demands for enough money to establish 
efficient patrols, to conduct its investi- 
gations, and for a system of taxing forest 
land which will make it possible to refor- 
est. For, as the Association’s forester said: 

The Northwest not only has half the 
standing timber in the United States, but 
we can grow timber up there. We can get 
saw-logs in fifty years, and we have already 
made beginnings in reforesting. 

In meeting the future lumber demands 
of the country, the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association is the most 
potent private force that we have in the 
country. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 


ROLLING UP THE BIG SNOWBALL 


THE ORIGIN AND EARLY YEARS OF PENSION LEGISLATION—HOW THE NATION’S NATURAL 
GRATITUDE WAS CAPITALIZED BY SHARP-PRACTICE LAWYERS AND 
“ PROTECTIVE ”-TARIFF ADVOCATES 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


ASSISTED BY ALBERT SONNICHSEN 


April 12, 1861. On that date 

the Naiional Pension Roll con- 
tained 10,709 names. It was eighty-five 
yearssince the Declaration of Independence: 
during those eighty-five years three foreign 
wars and countless Indian battles had 
been fought, and in those eighty-five years 
the Government had paid out in pensions 
a total of $89,886,359. 


| ther SUMTER was bombarded on 


General Robert E. Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox Courthouse April 9, 1865. 
On June 30th of that year the pension 
list contained 85,986 names. The 
wounded and the widows of the dead had 
not yet, of course, all had time to file their 
claims. A year later there were on the 
pension rolls the names of 126,722 men 
and women, among whom $15,450,550 
was that year distributed. 
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A graphic sketch of pension history during the period treated of 
in this chapter. After the war the Pension Bill rose naturally 
until, in 1869, it reached the neighborhood of $30,000,000. Here 
it remained for nine years, with a falling tendency. Then began 


an era of enforced legislation and encouraged fraud. The Bill 
soared sky-high 
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On June 30, 1909 (the last fiscal 
year for which exact figures are obtain- 
able), in 1909, forty-four years after Lee's 
surrender, there were on the pension 
rolls the names of 946,194 persons, 
among whom $161,973,703 was that 
year distributed. During the last fis- 
cal year, ending June 30, 1910, the 
roll bore probably 940,000 names, and 
the amount distributed was probably 
$15,000,000. 

The people of the United States are to-day 
paying out in pensions annually, to men 
and women presumed to have suffered 




















































: 
through a war fought out and finished ( 
forty-five years ago, a sum ten times as é 
great as that paid out in the year immedi- ( 
ately following the war. 1 

The people of the United States are pay- n 
ing out in pensions every six months more h 
than enough to have paid the whole pension 
bill of the War of Independence. ‘The re 
total pension payments made by the d 
Government previous to the outbreak th 
of the Civil War would barely last the tr 
Pension Bureau to-day through two It 
quarterly payments due pensioners under pe 
the gigantic system which has grown out sO 
of the Civil War. su 

We have lately added a Revolutionary th 
pensioner to the roll; we are still paying to 
400 pensions on account of the War of in 
1812, goo pensions for the Mexican War, pe 
4,500 pensions for the Indian wars; but wa 
to beneficiaries from the Civil War pet 
alone we have paid the enormous total of in 
$3,686 ,461,840 — forty times as much as $2¢ 
has been paid pensioners of all the previous $29 
wars combined. aga 

We have made a fair beginning with ac 
Spanish-War and Philippine veterans, just 
having now on the roll 27,000 of them, § as 5 
to whom we have already paid one-half § afte 
as much as we paid all the Revolutionary Ih 
heroes, their widows and children. THE 

trat 

It was at the close of the War of the J are 
States that there began the rolling up § unw 
of the pension snowball, which has reached § frau 
proportions not dreamed of at first, which JF nam: 
has gathered to itself elements totally § trait 
different from those which first entered J Wor 
into it, and which threatens to roll on, 4 § give 








growing burden and clanger. 


THE PENSION 


No patriotic American begrudges the 
disabled soldier or his widow a penny 
of all that the Government may give them 
to repay them for their sacrifice. Care of 
those who have sacrificed for the common 
good is one of the traits which distin- 
guish civilization from barbarism. The 
form of social sacrifice most easily rec- 
ognized is that of the soldier who fights 
with arms for his country. Whatever 
may be thought of pensions for civil 
servants, or for workingmen, or for 
mothers, inventors, or scientists (who, 
it may be argued, have fought for the 
common good as truly as have officers 
and soldiers of a military force), no one 
denies or wishes to deny the military 
veteran the comforts which a grateful 
nation can give him in his disability or 
his old age. 

But it is obvious, from a moment’s 
reflection upon the startling figures ad- 
duced above, that the pension system of 
the United States has gone far beyond the 
true limits of a military pension system. 
It is impossible that the vast number of 
persons carried on the roll at this date 
so remote from the great war can all have 
suffered in that conflict. It is impossible 
that it can be just or right for the nation 
to be paying to-day a sum so greatly 
in excess of that given to deserving 
pensioners five or ten years after the 
war, when naturally the just call for 
pensions would be at its height —- say 
in 1870 when the Pension Bill was 
$29,351,000, or in 1875 when it was 
$29,270,000, and was decreasing. It is 
against nature that there should be, half 
acentury after the close of the war, a 
just and honest pension bill five times 
as great as that paid five and ten years 
after that war. 

In an article published last month 
THE Worp’s Work advanced and illus- 
trated the charge that the pension rolls 
are to-day padded with thousands of 
unworthy names and honeycombed with 
fraud. It gave particular instances, with 
names, addresses, and photographic por- 
traits, of injustices and frauds. THE 
Wortp’s Work will in future articles 
give many more such illustrations. In 
the present article it is designed to trace 
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the history of the legislation which has 
grown up, encouraged by the banded 
cupidity of a few veterans less noble 
than their comrades, of professional pen- 
sion-agents, and of politicians willing to 
use the people’s money to achieve pop- 
ularity for themselves. A _ perusal of 
this history will show the path along 
which the patriotic generosity of the 
nation has been diverted; it will show how 
what was in the beginning a system of 
military pensions has been transformed 
into a system of class-charity and political 
largesse, distributed by bureaucrats and 
Congressmen for purposes of private 
political ambitions. It will describe the 
gradual growth of a bureau of disburse- 
ment which it costs $3,000,000 a year 
to administer, and will reveal the inten- 
tion of those who profit by it to maintain 
this Bureau and to find ever new excuses 
for the vast annual distribution of pensions 
in perpetuity. It will speak of the solidify- 
ing of the Union soldier vote into a polit- 
ical power, and of the capture of this 
power by the sly and selfish promoters 
of the high tariff. 


The first Congress during the Civil 
War convened in July, 1861. On July 
22d was passed an Act authorizing the 
enlistment of half a million  citizen- 
soldiers. Into the body of this Act was 
inserted this promise: 


And be it further enacted, That any 
volunteer who may be received into the 
service of the United States under this act, 
and who may be wounded or otherwise dis- 
abled by service, shall be entitled to the 
benefits which have been or may be conferred 
on persons disabled in the regular service; 
and the widow, if there be one, and if not, 
the legal heirs of such as die or may be killed 
in service, in addition to all arrears of pay 
and allowances, shall receive the sum of one 
hundred dollars. 


Now it happened that the words “under 
this Act”’ excluded the 75,000 volunteers 
who had answered President Lincoln’s 
first call. These were the first to engage 
in serious fighting —- at Bull Run. When 
their claims began coming in, the Com- 
missioner of Pensions called attention 
to the oversight; the result was a 
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comprehensive Act, passed July 14, 1862, 
covering all grades and branches of 
service. 

Under this general Act the maximum 
rate for private soldiers was $8 per month. 
This they might receive if totally disabled 
while in service; lesser disabilities were 
compensated for in proportion. In case 
of death, the soldier’s widow received the 


Ge pension; if he left no 
Y widow, the pension went to any 
’ legitimate child or children under 
i] sixteen years of age. If there were 
J neither wife nor child, the pension 
might go to a dependent mother or 
orphan sister. 

This Act is the basis of the 
pension system. Liber- 





ality does not distinguish it. Eight dollars 
per month is a poor compensation for total 
disability received in the service of one’s 
country. Yet this modest provision sur- 
passed all previous legislation in its pro- 
visions for the immediate relatives of the 
slain. The Commissioner of Pensions, in 
his report for 1862, estimates that 
$7,000,000 will be required to carry out 
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As the War prolonged itself, the supply of 
enthusiastic youths gave out. Older men 
with dependent families might be equally 
patriotic —— but were less impulsive. Eight 
dollars a month would not go far toward 
supporting the family of a totally disabled | 
man. To encourage enlistments, Congress, 
on July 4, 1864, passed a more liberal 
Pension Act. 
















This new law was a radical innovation 
in pension legislation, in that it made 
special ratings for specific disabil'ties: 
A soldier who had lost both hands, or 
who had lost his eyesight, was now given 
$25 per month, while the loss of both feet 
was compensated for with $20 per month. 

This plan of giving special ratings for 
particular disabilities has ever since been 
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a basic principle of the pension system. 
The Act of July 4, 1864, has been greatly 
extended and developed, both by sub- 
sequent legislation and by Bureau rulings. 
Alfhost every physical disability is now 
assessed at a particular value. The ex- 
soldier who has lost his eyesight now 
receives $100 per month. No one would 
give up the sight of his eyes for $100 per 
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the provisions of 
the Act, and writes of 
‘apprehensions in some quar- 
ters of an extravagant, if not 
insupportable, annual burden re- 
sulting from this law.” 

As the War of the States dragged 
on through its tragic and discourag- 
ing length, volunteers became 

harder and harder to obtain. 

As is well known, the first 


rs armies of the Union were 


ited from the 
> schoolhouses. 
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month, but the sum is more than the 
average able-bodied man is able to earn. 
We have now something very different from 
the original eight-dollars-a-month pension. 


THE PENSION-AGENT APPEARS 


In June, 1865, when hostilities ceased, 
the pension list comprised 85,986 names, 
and new claims were piling up. The 
preparation of these claims, the marshal- 
ing of the evidence, and the drawing of 
the papers were creating a new profession 
— that of claim-agent or pension-attorney. 
Many reputable lawyers found the pros- 
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ecution of pension claims so remunerative, 
in view of the small trouble with which 
they were pushed through, that gradually 
they neglected other business and made 
a specialty of this. Soon after this date 
a growing army of pension-attorneys 
became a prominent factor in the pension 














the granting of almost any ~ 
claim that could be filed. Even 
if these wholesale claim-agents were % 
disposed to be honest, the fact that 

the clients which they were drumming 
up were strangers to them, that 
an agent could have no personal 
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machinery. Most of them at first were 
men of character and integrity, and their 
profession was a useful and honorable 
one. In the hands of certain shrewd 
men (several of them veterans of the type 
which sees the political and commercial 
possibilities of patriotism), the honorable 
profession soon, however, began to de- 
, generate 


and illegal character. So-called patriotic 
papers were started in the centres of 
veteran population; ostensibly serving 
- {§ as newspapers and patriotic journals for 
old soldiers, they existed really to furnish 
a medium for the drumming up of ap- 
/ @ plicants for national charity. In the 
1 @ ‘columns of these sheets, matter in which 
patriotic anxiety for the soldiers’ welfare 








knowledge of the merit of a claim nor of 
the truth of the testimony relieved him of 
any moral responsibility as to the good 
faith of the claimant. 

Easily first among these pension-agencies 
was that conducted at Washington by 
George Lemon. Mr. Lemon published 
the National Tribune, a bi-weekly veter- 
ans’ organ which devoted whole pages 





to the advertisement of » St BS 
his business as a pension-attor- ANN 
ney. The National Tribune, with % 

its allied pension-agency, both con- 
ducted with great shrewdness and 
ability, was from the start a great 
business success. Its prosperity, 
in some degree, continues to 
this day. The pro- 












> | and appeals to their love of gain were 
cunningly intermingled, camp-fire stories 
1 § and letters from veterans appeared next 
to cunningly-worded notices advertising 
advantages which certain pension-attor- 
neys enjoyed in Washington. 

: There grew up in Washington and in 
, —@ one or two other centres great firms of 


> ¥@ these professional claim-agents, employ- 
- j@ ing sub-agents scattered throughout the 
[ country. They professed to have, and 
1 in some cases certainly did have, influence 


at the National Capital which insured 
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prietor, on account of his close intimacy 
with many Congressmen and prominent 
ex-Union soldiers, was easily the foremost 
among fifty thousand registered pension- 
attorneys. For some years he derived 
an annual income of half a million dollars 
from his practice and his paper. 

The relation of the pension-attorneys 
to the Bureau has always been a troubled 
one. Many Acts have been passed to 
regulate the activities of these enterprising 
gentlemen, yet they have always been a 





It would require 150 freight cars, each with a load 
of 50 tons (a car of wheat is usually 20 tons), to 
transport the gold already paid out on account of 
Civil War pensions alone. Nobody begrudges the 
money, but the sum isso great that it is worth while 
to make sure that it goes into worthy hands. 
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recognized part of the system. Largely 
recruited from employees of the Pension 
Bureau itself, they were from the start 


Bane 

This line represents what the United States Government paid 
for pensions in the year ending June 30, 1866, just after the close 
of the Civil War — $15,857,714.88 


And this represents what the Government paid for pensions in 
the year ending June 30, 1909, forty-four years after the close of the 
War — $164,826,287.50 

PENSIONS — 1866, AND NOW 








extremely influential in devising ingenious 
legislation for the expansion of the system 
and in preparing papers taking advantage 
of every technicality of existing laws. 
But the attorneys did not stop at the 
line of legality. Their ranks were soon 
invaded by gentry to whom every device 
of the forger and procurer of false testi- 
mony was easy. 

In 1899 a courageous Commissioner of 
Pensions, Mr. Evans, undertook to in- 
vestigate claim-agencies. As a result, 
he disqualified 24,662 of the registered 
attorneys, leaving only 18,481 authorized 
to practise before the Bureau. ‘The causes 
which led to the disbarment and suspen- 
sion of the 24,662 included the following 
offenses: 


Collecting illegal fees from claimants. 

Making false certificates to pension vouchers. 

Preparing and filing false affidavits in 
support of claims for pension. 

Forging pensioner’s name to _ pension 
vouchers and collecting illegal fees. 

Post-dating pension vouchers. 

Collusion with disbarred attorneys. 

Failure to refund improperly paid fees. 

Disbarred by state courts for deceit, 
malpractice, 2nd other gross misconduct. 

Collusion with pension-attorney in the 
prosecution of pension claims while an officer 
of the Government. 

Collusion with a Federal officer in the 
prosecution of pension claims. 

Collecting illegal fees, and, in capacity 
of pension-attorney, borrowing money from 
claimants, failing to repay same. 

Attempt to bribe a Government officer 
in connection with the prosecution of pension 
claims. 

Practising under an assumed name and 
forging fee checks. 

Making false statements. to Department 
in order to be admitted to practice. 
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Procuring and filing applications and affi- 
davits not sworn to. 

Prosecuting claims while a Government 
officer. 

Interfering with the work of, and assaulting, 
a special examiner of the Pension Bureau. 

Illegally drawing several pensions after 
death or remarriage of pensioners. 

Making and filing false affidavits to secure 
removal of charge of desertion. 

Collecting illegal fees and making false 
jurats to pension vouchers. 

Collecting illegal fees and procuring and 
filing as evidence papers which were not 


sworn to. 

Procuring and filing false, fraudulent, and 
forged evidence. 

Loaning money on pension certificates. 

Gross neglect of claimants’ interests. 

Falsely representing to be an officer of the 
United States. 

Conspiracy to obtain fraudulent pension, 

Forging fee agreements. 

Blackmail. 

But the activities of the pension-at- 
torneys deserve a chapter by themselves. 
They were, and are, an interesting type, 
ranging from rather simple-hearted enthu- 
siasts like ‘‘Corporal”’ James Tanner, who 
sincerely believed that the Government 
existed to glorify and give money to the 
Civil War veteran,all the way to the shrewd, 
cold-blooded man of business like Colonel 
W. W. Dudley or Mr. Lemon, for whom 
patriotism was just as much a con- 
modity to be dealt in as are dry-goods 
or groceries. The pension-attorney was 
an early phenomenon of the years following 
the war, but it was not until a little later 
that he came to his full-blown glory. 
At this point we must not lose sight of 
the story of the first decade of pensions, for 
this decade stands as a period by itself. 

During the first ten years after Ap- 
pomattox, there was much minor legis- 
lation — patching and tinkering to the 
advantage of the pensioners. At first, 
claims had to be made out within one year 
after death or discharge from the service 
if arrears were asked for; otherwise the 
pension dated from the time of filing the 
claim. This limitation was twice ex- 
tended: first to three years, then to five. 
Widows were allowed $2 per month extra 
for children under sixteen. Dependent 
fathers and minor orphan brothers wer? 
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added to the list of pensionable relatives. 
Soldiers and sailors who had lost arms or 
legs were allowed every five years either 
artificial limbs or a money equivalent. 

All this legislation was natural and in 
accordance with unassisted public senti- 
ment. The general enthusiasm of the 
people recovering from the danger of a 
dissolution of the Union demanded liberal 
treatment of veterans of the Civil War. 


FRAUD MAKES EARLY APPEARANCE 


This enthusiasm was a little dampened, 
perhaps, by the knowledge that the 
nation’s generosity was being abused. 
The sources of the abuse lay in the tactics 
of the pension-attorneys already noted; 
in the fact that pensions were granted 
on ex-parte testimony, given by witnesses 
entirely unknown to the Government; 
that these affidavits were generally pre- 
pared by claim-agents, who received no 
compensation for their services unless the 
claim were allowed; furthermore, that the 
examining surgeon, who was called on 
to certify to the existence and character 
of the disability, was generally the village 
practitioner, whose interest it was to 
please the claimant at the expense of 
the Government. It was nobody’s busi- 
ness to investigate the claims; the Gov- 
ernment was indisposed to expect fraud, 
and every interest connected with a case 
—the claimant, his attorney, the exami- 
ning surgeon — was adverse to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Commissioner Bentley, as early as 
1876, pointed out in language of which 
the preceding sentence is a paraphrase, 
the existence of, and the reasons for, 
extensive frauds of which he confessed 
the Government had been the victim. 
But even before Bentley’s discoveries 
of fraud, Commissioner Barrett, in 1867, 
had been obliged to drop hundreds of 
names from the rolls and to institute 
Prosecutions in a dozen or two cases. 
Commissioner Van Aernam, appointed 
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by President Grant, in his report for 
1870, confesses: 


Soon after assuming the duties of my 
present position, I became satisfied that a 
great number of fraudulent claims upon 
the Pension Office had been made, many 
of which had been allowed and paid, and 
others were still pending. Not a few of these 
claims were based upon applications the 
signatures of claimants or witnesses in which 
are forged and supported by false affidavits; 
and there were also claims on the ground of 
dependence, the claimants in which were 
for the most part never dependent. These 
were frauds upon the Government. 


The next Commissioner, Mr. Baker 
(also appointed by Grant), was extremely 
troubled by the prevalence of fraud. 
His reports for 1871, 1872, and 1873 
bemoan the impossibility of separating 
meritorious from fraudulent claims. He 
says in 1871: 

Every compliance of law, every require- 
ment of evidence, every condition essential 
to the completion of a case may be 
had and yet the claim admitted be fraudulent. 


If such difficulties existed in 1871, what 
must be the state of affairs to-day, forty 
years later? 

In 1875, another one of Grant’s Com- 
missioners (Commissioner Atkinson) re- 
ports: 


During the fiscal year, 1,530 claims were 
investigated by the special agents of this 
office. Of those cases in which pensions 
had been paid, 309 were found to be fraudu- 
lent. i 
The development of frauds of every charac- 
ter in pension claims has assumed such a 
magnitude as to require the serious attention 
of Congress. 

From the nature of the system under which 
the right to pension is determined under 
existing laws, viz., upon ex-parte evidence, 
the successful prosecution of many fraudulent 
claims cannot be prevented, even though 
the utmost caution be exercised. The lapse 
of time since the war and the consequent 
unreliability of parole proof relating to facts 
and circumstances at this remote date from 





The top line represents the total sum paid out for pensions on account of all wars except the Civil War. 


The 


bottom line (40 times as long) represents the pension money already paid out on account of the Civil War. 
However, the Spanish-American veterans have only begun to raid the Treasury. 


THE AFTER-COST OF AMERICAN WARS 
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In 1874 the expenditure for pensions had attained its natural 


maximum. It began to decline. It would naturally have con- 
tinued to decline as veterans and their widows passed away and 
orphans grew to manhood, But in 1878, an alliance having grown 
up between high-tariff interests and the pension-attorneys, the Ar- 
rears Bill was enacted, and a carnival of extravagance and 
dishonesty was ushered in. 
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their occurrence afford the most forcible 
argument for the adoption of a more thor- 
oughly organized system of adjudicating 
these claims. By actual test, in cases taken 
from the files of this Bureau, it is shown that 
a large percentage of the evidence filed in 
support of claims for pension is signed and 
sworn to without being read over to affiants, 
and without their having a full and proper 
knowledge of the contents, though accom- 
panied with the certificate of the magistrate 


- before whom they are executed that the wit- 


nesses have been fully informed of the im- 
port; and in numerous instances what is 
called ‘‘manufactured evidence” has been 
filed by unprincipled claim-agents, particu- 
larly in cases of colored claimants. 


In 1878 Commissioner Bentley de- 
clared: “I am convinced that a great 
number of persons have been pensioned 
who had no just title’; and in the follow- 
ing year we find him complaining: 


Besides being cumbersome and expensive, 
the present system is an open door to the 
Treasury for the perpetuation of fraud. The 
affidavits in support of the claims have the 
same appearance to the officers of the Bureau, 
whether false or true. The rules which are 
established in relation to the production 
of evidence in attempting to exclude the 
frauds, often work a hardship upon the honest 
claimant. He finds himself, through the 
death or imperfect recollection of witnesses, 
or for some: other cause, unable to comply 
with them, and is often defeated, while the 
fraudulent claimant who will manufacture 
the necessary testimony to meet them suc- 
ceeds in his claim. 


Bentley, that year, investigated 609 
cases of admitted pensions, found 393 
of them altogether fraudulent, and re- 
duced the allowances of 55 others. The 
next year he reported: 

The number of frauds discovered year 
after year, when it is considered that the 
attention of the office was attracted to them 
through accident or some suspicious circum- 
stance, or by the statement of a volunteer | 
informer, renders it certain that but a very 
small percentage of the frauds committed 
come to the knowledge of the office. 


All this, let it be borne in mind, was 
during the first period of spontaneous, 
natural pension legislation, when -the body 
of pension law was simple, when the rec- 
ords of would-be pensioners were will- 
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“NO ADMITTANCE ” TO PENSION INVESTIGATORS 


The Pension Office at Washington, a secret disbursing office for $155,000,000 of public money 


known to their neighbors, and when evi- 
dence was comparatively easy to procure. 
Commissioner Baker, who realized the 
extent to which fraud was already prev- 
alent in the Pension Office, foresaw to 
what amazing extent it would eventually 
reach as time went on and _ testimony 
became more difficult to disprove, etc. 


He said in 1873: 


In my opinion there can be (under the 
system of ex-parte affidavits, which the 
Government has no power to sift by cross- 
examination) no security to the Government 
against dishonest claims, and probably the 
proportion of such claims which will be 
successfully prosecuted will increase rather 
than diminish, the prosecuting attorneys 
becoming more skilled and the temptation 
to fraud becoming greater as the average 














SURVIVORS OF THE FAMOUS ELLSWORTH’S ZOUAVES, NEW YORK 


‘No one grudges the war hero any part of what a grateful nation has given him; it is not half enough. 


But 


one does grudge the bummer and the deserter a place on the honor-roll of the veterans ” 
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enhanced by the 
and the growing 


value of the pension is 
accumulation of arrears 
liberality of legislation. 


THE LIBERAL EXAMINING SURGECN 
Next to the devices of the attorneys, 
the liberality of the examining surgeons 
was, during this first period, the chief 
enemy of the National Treasury. The 
surgeons were appointed by the Con- 
gressmen; they were likely to be old 
soldiers perfectly willing to certify for 
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aminers’ idea of the compensation ap- 
propriate for the disability: 

For red and fissured tongue ~. Sr 

For protuberant abdomen 

For three piles 

For distended stomach 

For tenderness over liver 

For normal heart 

For lumbago ok a te 
making a total of — a month, $12 of 
which the Government would have paid 
the pensioner for the possession oj “a 


EE 


JOHN A. BEN 


their veteran neighbors the existence of 
non-existent disabilities. They knew 
nothing, they were not expected to know 
anything, of pension law. In very many 
instances they knew nothing of surgery 
or of physiology. Their reports abound in 
the most grotesque errors. In what 
medical writings will you find such clinical 
reports as the following, taken at random 
from almost innumerable others of equal 
absurdity? The examining board is re- 
porting on the physical condition of a 
claimant. The figures represent the ex- 


YTLEY, COMMISSIONER OF 
Away back in 1879, this commissioner reported that it was ‘ 
committed come to the knowledge of the office.” 


PENSIONS, 1876-1881 
‘certain that but a small percentage of the frauds 
What must be the case to-day ? 


normal heart.”’ This is a medical report 
from Indiana, on certificate 310,734. 

Here is a report on another case: 

For sallow skin and flabby tongue . 

For normal liver 

For tenderness over stomé ich . 

For two piles one-half inch in diam- 
eter, and an ulcer three-fourths 
inch in diameter Page 
alleged eczema and _ dizziness 
(none shown on examination) . 
For slight heart-murmur 


Total . 


For 
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A medical examining-board in Balti- 
more found thirty-two consecutive claim- 
ants affected by heart-trouble — twenty- 
six suffered from “systolic murmur”; 
and six, by way of variety, from ‘“‘dias- 
tolic murmur.” An independent inves- 
tigation showed all of the thirty-two claim- 
ants to be sound of heart. Is it any 
wonder that Dr. T. B. Hood, the medical 
referee of the Bureau in 1876, reported 
to his chief: “In a large proportion of 
cases it has been extremely difficult or 
impossible to secure such reports as would 
permit even an approach to intelligent 
adjustment of claims.”’ 

In that year Commissioner Bentley 
made a test of the value of the surgical 
examinations thus made in the name of 
the Government. He caused 500 pen- 
sioners to be examined by a reliabie 
surgeon removed from the influences of 
the pension system. The surgeon chosen 
was Dr. Almon Clarke, of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Clarke had been an army surgeon. 
He was given a list of 500 pensioners and 
sent out to find and examine them. He 
had no knowledge of the amount of pen- 
sion enjoyed in any of the cases, but 
reported independently. Dr. Clarke 
found 491 of the pensioners, and_ his 
rating reduced their pay $8,412 a year. 
This may be taken as fairly typical of 
the entire pension list, at that time 
comprising 232,000 names. 

In 1877 the surgical examiners num- 
bered 1,578, and this is what the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions reported concerning 
them: 

Some use their commissions to serve 
their private interests rather than to serve 
the public, by seeking to draw to themselves, 
by advertisement and other means, the 
examination of as many _ pensioners as 
possible. 
that we come 


the attention 
history. The 


It is only now, however, 
to the point which fixes 
of the student of pension 
point is this: 

In spite of the liberality of the pension 
laws, the activities of the attorneys, the 
practice of granting pensions on ex-parte 


lestimony, and the early appearance of 


fraud, the nation’s pension bill, after 
reaching, in 1874, its natural high-water 
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1881-85, “for 


Handy 


Commissioner of Pensions. whom patriotism 


was just as much of a commodity to be dealt in as were dry 


goods or groceries” 


“CORPORAL” JAMES TANNER 
Commissioner of Pensions. 1880, “‘ who sincerely believed that 
the Government existed to glorify and give money to the Civil 
War veteran” 
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MAJOR GEORGE LEMON 
Founder of the National Tribune. For some years he derived an 
annual income of half a million dollars from his pension practice 


and his paper 


Copyright, International Magazine Co 
A 1910 PENSIONER OF A WAR THAT CLOSED IN 1783 
Mrs. Phoebe M. Palmeter. of Brookfield. N. Y., whose father 
served ina company of New Hampshire militia some time during 
the War of the Revolution 
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mark, $31,000,000, began to decrease, and 
in the four following years fell lo the sum 
of $27,000,000. 

Here ends the first epoch - 
of natural legislation. 


the period 


Under normal conditions the dectine 
would have continued. The bill would 
have fallen year by year; not, indeed, 
as rapidly as the number of pensioners, 





A CREDIT TO THE COLORS 
“The veteran of those early days, as we remember him, was 4 
man who gloried in having served his country for patriotism. He 
would never have bartered that pride for a few dollars a month” 


for the increasing infirmities of age would 


naturally increase the average size ol 
the pensions. Following the precedents 
of previous wars, a service pension would 
have been granted thirty-five or forty 
years after the Civil War, and after a 
while expenditures would have risen again. 
No veteran would ever have been left 
dependent on the public charity; none 
would have entered an almshouse. But 





THE PENSION 


the gratitude of the nation would not 
spontaneously and naturally have now 
begun to seek new and strange devices 
by which it might pour out its tardy 
generosity into the laps of new armies 
of pensioners, many of them of exceedingly 
doubtful merit. 

In the late ’seventies, then, business 
was fast declining —-in spite of the in- 
decent drumming of the attorneys and 
the examining surgeons, and the minor 
but always favorable Acts or amendments 
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necessary an enormous increase in taxes. 
Accordingly, in 1862, additional duties, 
both internal and import, were laid. In 
1864 the need of more money led to a still 
greater extension both of internal revenue 
and customs-tariff taxes. Seizing the oppor- 
tunity, special interests put into a revenue 
bill an unexpected and extravagant ap- 
plication of the doctrine of “‘protection.”’ 
Within five days this Bill, full of injustices 
and abuses, had passed both Houses, 
practically without discussion or amend- 
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A war-time photograph by Brady 


GENERAL SHERMAN AND HIS STAFF BEFORE ATLANTA, 1864 


The General is standing at the breech of the gun 


to Acts which were continually being 
added to existing legislation. Radical 
measures were needed to arrest the slump. 

At this juncture, the pension promoters 
Jound a strange ally. 


We step aside for a moment and 
observe the rise of a new influence in 
American politics. 

Previous to the War of the States, the 
Government, for purposes of revenue, 
collected moderate customs-tariffs on im- 
ported goods. The cost of the war made 


ment, and the country had_entered upon 
an epoch of its history of more far-reach- 
ing importance for the lives and fortunes 
of millions of people than (barring its 
physical suffering) was the Civil War 
itself. 

The high“ protective” tariff system foisted 
upon the country by selfish private interests 
in 1864, while the patriots of the nation 
were struggling to preserve its existence — 
the high ‘‘ protective” system initiated under 
the stress of war, and represented as a war 
measure, has been maintained to this day. 
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How has it been maintained? What 
arguments have its apostles used? What 


political force have they enlisted for the per- 
petuation of an onerous tax which, the 
minute it ceased to be a necessity, became 
an outrage ? 

Their arguments have been many and 
cunning, and their political alliances as 
numerous and as shrewd. But no one argu- 
ment has made such an effective appeal as 
that addressed to the cupidity of pensioners, 
and no ailiance has been so fruitful as that 
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soon be neccessary to restore “ protective ” 
duties. In 1875 the horizontal reduction 
of 1872 was quietly repealed. In vain 
tariff reformers demanded the remission 
of at least a portion of the war tariff; the 
Morrison Bill in 1876 and the Wood Bill 
in 1878 failed. 

In that year (1878) there was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
and referred to the Pension Committee, 
a bill offering to one class of the popula- 
tion a more colossal bribe than any 
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THE MEN IN THE TRENCHES “READY FOR ACTION,” 1864 
“To have suffered for the country is a badge of honor; the veteran is a man to honor; and the pension-roll 
must be a roll of honor” 


formed (at the moment which our story has 
now reached) with the promoters of pension 
legislation. 

At the close of the war the internal- 
revenue duties were reduced, and gradually 
they have been removed, except on liquors 
and tobacco. In 1870, and again in 1872, 
a demand for tariff reform led to a few 
slight concessions — in the latter year toa 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. (ac- 
companied by a sweeping reduction of 
revenue duties), made just so that it would 
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imagination in the history of the world 
had ever before conceived. In no other 
terms can the Arrears Bill be described. 
It introduced itself as: 


An Act to provide that all pensions on 
account of death, or wounds received, or 
disease contracted in the service of the United 
States during the late War of the Rebellion, 
which have been granted, or shall hereafter 
be granted, shall commence from the date 
of death or discharge from the service of the 
United States, 
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Consider what this meant. Consider 
first that hitherto pride had prevented 
the majority of ex-soldiers, except those 
in real distress, from presenting claims. 
The veteran of those early days, as we 
remember him, was a man who gloried 
in having served his country for patriotism. 
He would never have bartered that pride 


also interested in the Bill, besides being 
the soldier’s family physician, was not 
going to doubt that the twinge had its 
origin in the service, and, without being 
a bad sort at all, was quite willing to 
imagine a systolic or a diastolic murmur 
of the heart besides. A dozen comrades 
would corroborate him, expecting corrobor- 











ation of their ills in turn. 

This was -the best side of the matter. 
In addition to the reputable veterans who 
would pocket their patriotic pride for a 


for a few dollars a month. 

But when you come to offer a man of 
moderate means a lump sum of, say, a 
thousand dollars, cash down, you present 
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A war-time photograph by Prady 
THE GRAVES OF SOLDIER DEAD AT CITY POINT, VA., 1864 
“What a touching figure was the widow whose husband slept somewhere in the starlit abbey that stretched from 
the Shenandoah to the Gulf !” 











a new temptation. The pension agents thousand dollars or so, there were plenty 
whispered it about among the veterans of camp-followers and * near-soldiers ”’ 
and their friends that there was a new’ whom the lapse of time would now enable 
Pension Bill up which meant that every to set up claims of service and disability 
dd soldier should have his own home, or from service; plenty of skilful pension- 
garden, or have the mortgage lifted. The agents familiar with the tombstones 
veteran began to notice, as he had never in national cemeteries and artful in draw- 
noticed before, that slight twinge of ing papers and suborning evidence; plenty 
theumatism; he thought of the thousand of crooks and grafters of various degrees 
dollars, and the twinge acquired a new and kinds who would inevitably be stirred 
significance. His neighbor, the examin- to criminal activity by the chance, the 
Ing surgeon, being an ex-soldier too, and practical certainty, of obtaining large 
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sums as pensions in arrears. Pension- 
agents in particular saw opening before 
them a big, new field lit by the sunlight 
of fees immeasurably beyond any that they 
had before collected: What would be easier 
than to fabricate claims under the new 
Act, keep the first ‘‘arrearage’”’ payment 
themselves, and let the fraudulent pen- 
sioner have the rest for his share? It 
should always be remembered that it is 
not the veteran who plans fraud, but 
the shyster attorney. 
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The membership of the Grand Army of 
the Republic (a fraternal organization 
of veterans) began suddenly to increase, 
Great petitions came in from its posts, 
Private letters and telegrams poured in 
on the Senators. Meanwhile the public 
remained in ignorance of the measure. 
In June, 1879, the Senate passed the Ar- 
rears Bill, and on June 25th President 
Hayes signed it. A glance at the accom- 
panying diagrams will give an idea of the 
result. The number of pensioners had 
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THE RELIEF CAMP FOR THE WOUNDED AT WHITE HOUSE, VA., 1864 
“Every widow of a soldier killed or disabled in the service of his country, and every dependent upon him, is 
entitled to relief from needs due to his patriotic devotion ” 


The Arrears Bill was introduced on 
April 12, 1878, and was passed by the 
House without discussion June 1oth. It 
slept in the Senate a whole year. The 
people knew nothing about it. The news- 
papers did not notice it. But word was 
passed to the boys down the line.  Cir- 
culars went out to members of all soldier 
organizations asking for aid in the final 
push to get the Arrears Bill through the 
Senate. Local politicians everywhere were 
instructed as to the meaning of the Bill. 
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been steadily falling since 1873. In five 
years it had fallen 15,000. Under the 
influence of the Arrears Act, in six months 
the number of pensioners rose 19,000. 
Within eighteen months the pension bill, 
which had fallen to $27,000,000, jumped 
up to $57,000,000. 

The country had entered on the era of 
artificially stimulated pension legisiation. 
The story of the new era will require 
another chapter — it will be a chapter of 
national gullibility and gigantic fraud. 
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CHAPTERS FROM MY 
EXPERIENCE 
1 


THE ATLANTA SPEECH THAT BROUGHT VOLUMES 
AND MANY INVITATIONS — THE 
* INTELLECTUALS” THAT DIS- 
TURBED A BOSTON MEETING—WHAT 

HAS BECOME OF 


BY 
WASHINGTON 


[““Up from Slavery,” which has been translated 
into almost all living languages, even into some of 
the languages of India, is mainly the story of 
Mr. Washington’s life up to the time that he 
began his career at Tuskegee. 
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In these articles 


he continues his autobiography, in a broader way and into his wider career as the 


leader of his race and as a national figure in American life. 


the life of a race, as it does in the 
life of an individual, whether the 
world expects much or little of that 
individual or of that race. I suppose 


| MAKES a great deal of difference in 
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that every boy and every girl born in 
poverty have felt at some time in their 
lives the weight of the world against 
them. What the people in the community 
did not expect them to do it was hard for 
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THE HORIZON OF TIE NEGRO’S YOUTH 
“TI suppose that every boy and every girl born in poverty have felt at some time in their lives the weight of the 
world against them” 
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Senate. Local politicians everywhere were 
instructed as to the meaning of the Bill. 
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BLANCHE Kk. BRUCE, OF MISSISSIPPI 
Who was born a slave, but was the first Negro to become a 
member t United States Senate 


them to convince themselves that they 
could do. 

After I got so that I could read a little, 
I used to take a great deal of satisfaction 
in the lives of men who had risen by their 
own efforts from poverty to success. It 











HON. P. B. S. PINCHBACK, OF LOUISIANA 


Lieutenant-Governor 1871-72, and afterward Congressman 
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another chapter —1t will be a chapter ol 


national gullibility and gigantic fraud. 
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is a great thing for a boy to be able to read 
books of that kind. It not only inspires 
him with the desire to do something and 
make something of his life, but it teaches 
him that success depends upon his ability 
to do something useful, to perform some 
kind of service that the world wants. 

The trouble in my case, as in that of 
other colored boys of my age, was that the 
stories we read in school were all con- 
cerned with the success and achievements 
of white boys and men. Occasionally I 
spoke to some of my schoolmates in regard 
to the characters of whom I had read, but 
they invariably reminded me that the 
stories I had been reading had to do with 
the members of another race. Sometimes 
I tried to argue the matter with them, 
saying that what others had done some of 
us might also be able to do, and that the 
lack of a past in our race was no reason 
why it should not have a future. 

They replied that our case was entirely 
different. They said, in effect, that be- 
cause of our color and because we carried 
in our faces the brand of a race that had 
been in slavery, white people did not want 
us to succeed. 

In the end I usually wound up the dis- 





MAJOR JOHN R. LYNCH, U. S. A. 
Who served as a member of Congress from Mississippi 


“The stories we read in school were all concerned with the success and achievements of white boys and men” 
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RAW MATERIAL 


cussion by recalling the life of Frederick 
Douglass, reminding them of the high 
position which he had reached and of the 
great service which he had performed for 
his own race and for the cause of human 
freedom in the long anti-slavery struggle. 

Even before I had learned to read books 
or newspapers, I remember hearing my 
mother and other colored people in our 
part of the country speak about Frederick 


GOING TO WASTE 


Douglass’s wonderful life and achieve- 
ments. I heard so much about Douglass 
when [ was a boy that one of the reasons 
why I wanted to go to school and learn to 
read was that I might read for myseif 
what he had written and said. In fact, 
one of the first books that I remember 
reading was his own story of his life, which 
Mr. Douglass published under the title 
of “My Life and Times.” This book 














A PARTIAL VIEW UF HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA 


Where Mr. Washington received a large part of the training and of the inspiration for his great work 
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enant-Governor rS87r- Who served as a member of Congress from Mississippi 


“ Or . . , . 5 aA 
The stories we read in school were all concerned with the success and achievements of white boys and men 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. WASHINGTON 


“When I had something to say about the white people I said it to the white people; when T had 
something to say about the colored people I said it to the colored people” 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF HAMPTUN INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA 


Where Mr. Washington received a large part of the training and of the inspiration for his great work 
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made a deep impression upon me, and I 
read it many times. 

After I became a student at Hampton, 
under General Samuel C. Armstrong, I 
heard a great deal more about Frederick 
Douglass, and I followed all his move- 
ments with intense interest. At the same 
time I began to learn something about 
other prominent and successful colored 
men who were at that time the leaders of 
my race in the United States. These were 
such men as Congressman John M. Lang- 
ston, of Virginia; United States Senator 
Blanche K. Bruce, of Mississippi; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor P. B. S. Pinchback, of 
Louisiana; Congressman John R. Lynch, of 
Mississippi: and others whose names were 
household words among the masses of the 
colored people at that time. I read with 
the greatest eagerness everything I could 
get hold of regarding the prominent 
Negro characters of that period, and was 
a faithful student of their lives and deeds. 
Later on I had the privilege of meeting 
and knowing all of these men, but at that 
time I little thought that it would ever 
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MR. WASHINGTON’S IDEA OF STARTING RIGHT 


“It is pretty hard to help a young man who has started wrong” 


be my fortune to meet and know any of 
them. 

On one occasion, when I happened to be 
in Washington, I heard that Frederick 
Douglass was going to make a speech in a 
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AN ALABAMA NEGRO WHO OWNS THE FARM WHERE HE WORKED AS A SLAVE 


“On the whole, every individual and every race must work out its own salvation” 
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near-by town. I had never seen him nor 
heard him speak, so I took advantage of the 
opportunity. I was profoundly impressed 
both by the man and by the address, but I 
did not dare approach even to shake hands 


WORT 


something to say about the colored people I said it to the colored people” 
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and spoke to a great audience, many 
of whom had driven thirty or forty miles 
to hear the great orator and leader of 
the race. In the course of time I invited 
all of the prominent colored men whose 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. WASHINGTON 


“T like phrases and I frequently find them useful and convenient in conversation, but I have not found in them 


a solution for many of the actual problems of life”’ 


with him. Some three or four years after 
I had organi*d the Tuskegee Institute I 
invited Mr. Douglass to make a visit to 
the school and to speak at the commence- 
ment exercises of the school. He came 


names I have mentioned, as well as others, 
to come to Tuskegee and speak to our 
students and to the colored people in our 
community. 

As a matter of course, the speeches (as 
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“LITTLE TEXAS” SCHOOLHOUSE, ALABAMA 


Which has been replaced by a S600 building 


well as the writings) of most of these men 
were concerned for the most part with the 
past history, or with the present and future 
political problems, of the Negro race. Mr. 
Douglass’s great life-work had been in the 
political agitation that led to the destruc- 
tion of slavery. He had been the great 
defender of the race, and in the struggle 
to win from Congress and from the country 
at large the recognition of the Negro’s 
rights as a man and a citizen he had played 
an important part. But the long and 
bitter political struggle in which he had 
engaged against slavery had not prepared 
Mr. Douglass to take up the equally 
dificult task of fitting the Negro for the 
opportunities and responsibilities of free- 


dom. The same was true to a _ large 
extent of other Negro leaders. At the 


time when I met these men and heard them 
speak, I was invariabiy impressed, though 
young and inexperienced at the time, 





WASHINGTON MODEL SCHOOL,” ALABAMA 


With dwelling for its two teachers 


that there was something lacking in their 
public utterances. I felt that the mil- 
lions of Negroes needed something more 
than to be reminded of their sufferings 
and of their political rights; that they 
needed to do something more than merely 
to defend themselves. 

Frederick Douglass died in February, 
1895. In September of the same year I 
delivered an address in Atlanta at the 
Cotton States Exposition. 

I spoke in Atlanta to an audience com- 
posed of leading Southern white people, 
Northern white people, and members of 
my own race. This seemed to me to 
be the time and the place, without con- 
demning what had been done, to em- 
phasize what ought to be done. I felt 
that we needed a policy, not of destruction, 
but of construction; not of defense, but of 
aggression; a policy, not of hostility or 
surrender, but of friendship and advance. 











NEGRO SCHOOLHOUSES IN ALABAMA “BEFURE AND AFTER” 
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A TYPE OF THE UNPRETENTIOUS CABIN WHICH AN ALABAMA NEGRO FORMERLY 


OCCUPIED AND THE 


MODERN HOME IN WHICH HE NOW LIVES 


Mr. Washington (at the Atlanta meeting) ‘‘told them that the way to secure their political rights was to obtain 
something which the white people wanted — to wit, property” 


I stated, as vigorously as I was able, that 
usefulness in the community where we 
resided was our surest and most potent 
protection. 

One other point which I made plain in 
this speech was that, in my opinion, the 
Negro should seek constantly in every 
manly, straightforward manner to make 
friends of the white man by whose side 
he lived, rather than to content himself 
with seeking the good-will of some man a 
thousand miles away. 

While I was fully convinced, in my own 
mind, that the policy which I had outlined 
was the correct one, I was not at all 
prepared for the widespread interest with 
which my words were received. 

I received telegrams and congratula- 
tions from all parts of the country and 
from many persons whose names I did 
not know or had heard of only indirectly 
through the newspapers or otherwise. 


Very soon invitations began to come to 
me in large numbers to speak before all 
kinds of bodies and on all kinds of subjects. 
In many cases I was offered for my ad- 
dresses what appeared to me _ almost 
fabulous sums. Some of the lecture bu- 
reaus offered me as high as $300 and $400 
a night for as long a period as I would 
speak for them. Among other things 
which came to me was an offer from a 
prominent Western newspaper of $1,000 
and all expenses for my services if I would 
describe for it a famous prize-fight. 

I was invited, here and there, to take 
part in political campaigns, especially in 
states where the Negro vote was impor- 
tant. Lecture bureaus not only urged 
upon me the acceptance of their offers 
through letters, but even sent agents to 
Tuskegee. Newspapers and magazines 
made generous offers to me to write 
special articles for them. I decided, 





TWO TYPES OF COLORED CHURCHES 
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however, to wait until I could get my 
bearings. Apparently the words which I 
had spoken at Atlanta, simple and almost 
commonplace as they were, had touched a 
deep and responsive chord in the public 
mind.* This gave me much to think 
about. In the meantime I determined to 
stick close to my work at Tuskegee. 

One of the most surprising results of 
my Atlanta speech was the number of 
letters, telegrams, and newspaper edi- 
torials that came pouring in upon me from 
all parts of the country, demanding that I 
take the place of ‘‘leader of the Negro 
people” left vacant by Frederick Doug- 
lass’s death, or assuming that I had already 
taken this place. Until these suggestions 
began to pour in upon me, I never had the 
remotest idea that I should be selected 





*The following is copied from the official history of 
the exposition: 

Then came Booker T. Washington, who was destined to make 
a national reputation in the next fifteen minutes. He appeared on 
the programme by invitation of the directors as the representative 
of the Negro race. This would appear to have been a natural 
arrangement, if not a matter of course, and it seems strange now 
that there should have been any doubt as to the wisdom or pro- 
priety of giving the Negro a place in the opening exercises. Never- 
theless, there was, and the question was carefully, even anxiously, 
considered before it was decided. There were apprehensions that 
the matter would encourage social equality and prove offensive to 
the white people, and in the end unsatisfactory to the colored 
race. But the discussion satisfied the board that this course was 
right, and they resolved to risk the — of doing right. The 
sequel showed the wisdom of their decision. The orator himself 
touched upon the subject with great tact, and the recognition 
that was given has greatly tended to promote good feeling between 
the races, while the wide and self-respecting course of the Negroes 
on that occasion has raised them greatly in the estimation of their 
white fellow-citizens. - 

In introducing the speaker, Governor Bullock said: ‘‘We have 
with us to-day the representative of Negro enterprise and Negro 
civilization. I have the honor to introduce to you Professor 
Booker T. Washington, principal of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial College, who will formally present the Negro exhibit.” 

Professor Washington was greeted with applause, and his speech 
received marked attention. 


The same history makes the following reference to 
Principal Washington’s part in helping to secure the 
Congressional appropriation for the Exposition: 


Only six or seven minutes of the time were left to the last 
speaker. Booker Washington, unlike the others, was small of 
stature and not prepossessing in appearance, but his ability was 
immediately recognized. He rose with an envelope in his hand, 
and glanced from time to time at some notes which he had penciled 
on it. He attracted attention at once by the statement that for 
fifteen years he had eschewed all participation in politics or political 
gatherings, and had advised his ple to do the same. He hid 
devoted his energies during that time to educating his own people, 
especially in the practical and industrial pursuits of life. He had 
urged the Negro to acquire property, own his land, drive his own 
mule hitched to his own wagon, milk his own cow, raise his own 
crop, and keep out of debt, and that when he acquired a home he 

e fit for a conservative citizen. He told them that the way 
to secure their political rights was to obtain something which the 
white people wanted — to wit, property. Let the Negro fit him- 
self to be one of the units that make up the conservative body of 
the government. and all his legal and political rights would be ac- 
corded him, The progress of his people, in all the walks and 
pursuits of life, had been remarkable. The white people of the South 
did not fully realize what was going on, and the white people in 
the North and the rest of the world had noidea ofit. Inconclusion, 
he told them that, for the first time in fifteen years, he had left his 
school and come on telegraphic s1mmons at his own expense, 
without any previous conference with any of the Exposition Com- 
pany, to take advantage of this opportunity; and he earnestly 
asked for Congressional aid, in order that his race might have the 
chance to give an account of its stewardship. 
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or looked upon, in any such sense as 
Frederick Douglass had been, as a leader 
of the Negro people. I was at that time 
merely a Negro school-teacher in a rather 
obscure industrial school. I had devoted 
all my time and attention to the work of 
organizing and bringing into existence the 
Tuskegee Institute, and I did not know 
just what the functions and duties of a 
leader were, or what was expected of him 
on the part of the colored people or of 
the rest of the world. It was not long, 
however, before I began to find out what 
was expected of me in the new position 
into which a sudden newspaper-notoriety 
seemed to have thrust me. 

I was not a little embarrassed, when I 
first began to appear in public, to find 
myself continually referred to as “the 
successor of Frederick Douglass.” Wher- 
ever I spoke — whether in the North or 
in the South—I found, thanks to the 
advertising that I had received, that 
large audiences turned out to hear me. 

It has been interesting, and sometimes 
amusing, to note the amount and variety 
of disinterested advice received by a man 
whose name is to any extent before the 
public. During the time that my Atlanta 
address was, so to speak, under discussion, 
and almost every day since, I have re- 
ceived one or more letters advising me 
and directing my course in regard to mat- 
ters of public interest. 

One day I receive a letter or .my 
attention is called to some newspaper edi- 
torial, in which I am advised to stick 
to my work at Tuskegee and put aside 
every other interest that I may have in 
the advancement of my race. A day or 
two later I may receive a letter or read 
an editorial in a newspaper saying that 
I am making a mistake in confining my 
attention entirely to Tuskegee, to Negro 
education, or even to the Negro in the 
United States. It has been frequently 
urged upon me, for example, that I ought, 
in some way or other, to extend the work 
that we are trying to do at Tuskegee to 
Africa or to the West Indies, where 
Negroes are a larger part of the popula- 
tion than in this country. 

There has been a small number of 
white people and an equally small number 
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of colored people who felt, after my Atlanta 
speech, that I ought to branch out and 
discuss political questions, putting em- 
phasis upon the importance of political 
activity and success for the members of 
my race. Others, who thought it quite 
natural that, while I was in the South, I 
should not say anything that would be 
offensive, expected that I would cut loose 
in the North and denounce the Southern 
people in a way to keep alive and intensify 
the sectional differences which had sprung 
up as a result of slavery and the Civil 
War. Still others thought that there 
was something lacking in my style of 
defending the Negro. I went too much 
into the facts and did not say enough 
about the Rights of Man and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When these people found that I did 
not change my policy as a result of my 
Atlanta speech, but stuck to my old line of 
argument, urging the importance of edu- 
cation of the hand, the head, and the 
heart, they were thoroughly disappointed. 
So far as my addresses made it appear that 
the race troubles in the South could be 
solved by education rather than by 
political measures, they felt that I was 
putting the emphasis in the wrong place. 

I confess that all these criticisms and 
suggestions were not without effect upon 
my mind. But, after thinking the matter 
all over, I decided that, pleasant as it 
might be to follow the programme that 
was laid out for me, I should be com- 
pelled to stick to my original job and work 
out my salvation along the lines that I 
had originally laid down for myself. 

My determination to stand by the pro- 
gramme which I had worked out during 
the years that I had been at Tuskegee and 
which I had expressed in my Atlanta 
speech, soon brought me into conflict with 
a small group of colored people who 
sometimes styled themselves ‘‘The Intel- 
lectuals,”’ at other times “‘The Talented 
Tenth.” As most of these men were 
graduates of Northern colleges and made 
their homes for the most part in the 
North, it was natural enough, I suppose, 
that they should feel that leadership in all 
race matters should remain, as heretofore, 
in the North. At any rate, they were 
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opposed to any change from the policy 
of uncompromising and relentless antag- 
onism to the South so long as there seemed 
to them to be anything in Southern condi- 
tions wrong or unjust to the Negro. 

My life in the South and years of study 
and effort in connection with actual and 
concrete problems of Southern life had 
given me a different notion, and I believed 
that I had gained some knowledge and 
some insight which they were not able 
to obtain in the same degree at a dis- 
tance and from the study of books. 

The first thing to which they objected 
was my plan for the industrial education 
of the Negro. It seemed to them that in 
teaching colored people to work with the 
hands I was making too great a concession 
to public opinion in the South. Some of 
them thought, probably, that I did not 
really believe in industrial education my- 
self; but in any case they were opposed 
to any ‘‘concession,’’ no matter whether 
industrial education was good or bad. 

According to their way of looking at 
the matter, the Southern white man was 
the natural enemy of the Negro, and any 
attempt, no matter for what purpose, to 
gain his sympathy or support must be 
regarded as a kind of treason to the race. 

All these matters furnished fruitful sub- 
jects for controversy, in all of which the 
college graduates that I have referred to 
were naturally the leaders. The first thing 
that such a young man was tempted to do 
after leaving college was, it seems, to start 
out on a lecturing tour, traveling about 
from one town to another for the pur- 
pose of discussing what are known as 
“race” subjects. 

I remember one young man in particu- 
lar who graduated from Yale University 
and afterward took a post-graduate course 
at Harvard, and who began his career by 
delivering a series of lectures on “The 
Mistakes of Booker T. Washington.” 
It was not long, however, before he found 
that he could not live continuously on my 
mistakes. Then he discovered that in 
all his long schooling he had not fitted 
himself to perform any kind of useful and 
productive labor. After he had failed in 
several other directions he appealed to me, 
and I tried to find something for him to do. 
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man who has started wrong. Once he 


gets the idea that— because he has» 


crammed his head full with mere book 
knowledge — the world owes him a living, 
it is hard for him to change. The last I 
heard of the young man in question, he 
was trying to eke out a miserable existence 
as a book-agent while he was looking 
about for a position somewhere with the 
Government as a janitor or for some other 
equally humble occupation. 

When I meet cases, as I frequently do, 
of such unfortunate and misguided young 
men as I have described, I cannot but feel 
the most profound sympathy for them, 
because I know that they are not wholly 
to blame for their condition. I know that, 
in nine cases out of ten, they have gained 


the idea at some point in their career that, _ 


because they are Negroes, they are en- 
titled to the special sympathy of the world, 
and they have thus got into the habit of 
relying on this sympathy rather than on 
their own efforts to make their way. 

In college they gave little thought or 
attention to preparing for any definite 
task in the world, but started out with the 
idea of preparing themselves to solve the 
race problem. They learned in college 
a great deal about the history of New 
England freedom; their minds were filled 
with the traditions of the anti-slavery 
struggle; and they came out of college 
with the idea that the only thing necessary 
to solve at once every problem in the 
South was to apply the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights. They had learned in their 
studies little of the actual present-day 
conditions in the South and had not con- 
sidered the profound difference between the 
political problem and the educational 
problem, between the work of destruc- 
tion and of construction as it applies to 
the task of race-building. 

Among the most trying class of people 
with whom I come in contact are the 
persons who have been educated in 
books to the extent that they are able, 
upon every occasion, to quote a phrase 
or a sentiment from Shakespeare, Milton, 
Cicero, or some other great writer. Every 
time any problem arises they are on the 





It is pretty hard, however, to help a young ° 


~ to the young man, he said: 
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spot with a phrase or a quotation. No 
problem is so difficult that they are not 
able, with a definition or abstraction of 
some kind, to solve it. I like phrases, 
and I frequently find them useful and 
convenient in conversation, but I have not 
found in them a solution for many of the 
actual problems of life. 

In college they studied problems and 
solved them on paper. Rut these prob- 
lems had already been solved by some one 
else, and all that they had to do was to learn 
the answers. They had never faced any 
unsolved problems in colicge, and all that 


‘they had learned had not taught them 


the patience and persistence which alone 
solve real problems. 

I remember hearing this fact illustrated 
in a very apt way by a colored minister 
some years ago. After great sacrifice and 
effort he had constructed in the South a 
building to be used for the purpose of 
sheltering orphans and aged colored women. 
After this minister had succeeded in getting 


« his building constructed and paid for, a 


young colored man came to inspect it and 
at once began pointing out the defects in 
the building. The minister listened pa- 
tiently for some time and then, turning 
“My friend, 
you have an advantage over me.”’ Then 
he paused and looked at the young man, 
and the young man looked inquiringly at 
the minister, who continued: ‘“‘I am not 
able to find fault with any building 
which you have constructed.”’ 

Perhaps I ought to add, in order that my 
statements may not be misleading, that 
I do not mean to say that the type of 
college man that I have described is con- 
fined to the members of my own race. 
Every kind of life produces its own pecu- 
liar kind of failures, and they are not 
confined to one race. It would be quite 
as wrong for me to give the impression 
that the description which I have given 
applies to all colored graduates of New 
England or other colleges and to none 
others. As a matter of fact, almost from 
the beginning we have had men from these 
colleges at Tuskegee; I have come into 
contact with others at work in various 
institutions of the South; and I have found 
that some of the sanest and most useful 
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workers were those who had graduated at 
Harvard and other New England colleges. 
Those to whom I have referred are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

There is another class of colored people 
who make a business of keeping the 
troubles, the wrongs, and the hardships 
of the Negro race before the public. 
Having learned that they are able to make 
a living out of their troubles, they have 
grown into the settled habit of adver- 
tising their wrongs — partly because they 
want sympathy and partly because it pays. 

Some of these people do not want the 
Negro to lose his grievances because they 
do not want to lose their jobs. 

A story told me by a colored man in 
South Carolina will illustrate how people 
sometimes get into situations where they 
do not like to part with their grievances. 
In a certain community there was a 
colored doctor of the old school, who 
knew little about modern ideas|of medicine 
but who in some way had gained the con- 
fidence of the people and had made con- 
siderable money by his own peculiar 
methods of treatment. In this community 
there was an old lady who happened to 
be pretty well provided with this world’s 
goods and who thought that she had a 
cancer. For twenty years she had en- 
joyed the luxury of having this old doctor 
treat her for that cancer. - As the old 
doctor became — thanks to the cancer and 
to other practice — pretty well-to-do, he 
decided to send one of his boys to a medical 
college. After graduating from the medi- 
cal school, the young man returned home, 
and his father took a vacation. During 
this time the old lady who was afflicted 
with the ‘‘cancer”’ called in the young man, 
who treated her; within a few weeks the 
cancer (or what was supposed to be the 
cancer) disappeared, and the old lady 
declared herself well. 

When the father of the boy returned and 
found the patient on her feet and per- 
fectly well, he was outraged. He called 
the young man before him and said: “My 
son, I find that you have cured that cancer 
case of mine. Now, son, let me tell you 
something. I educated you on that can- 
cer. I put you through high school, 
through college, and finally through the 
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medical school on that cancer. And now 
you, with your new ideas of practising 
medicine, have come here and cured that 
cancer. Let me tell you, son, you have 
started all wrong. How do you expect 
to make a living, practising medicine 
in that way?” 

I am afraid that there is a certain class 
of race-problem solvers who don’t want 
the patient to get well, because as long 
as the disease holds out they have not 
only an easy means of making a living, 
but also an easy medium through which 
to make themselves prominent before the 
public. 

My experience is that people who call 
themselves ‘The Intellectuals” under- 
stand theories, but they do not understand 
things. I have long been convinced that, 
if these men could have gone into the 
South and taken up and become inter- 
ested in some practical work which 
would have brought them in touch with 
people and things, the whole world would 
have looked very different to them. 
Bad as conditions might have seemed at 
first, when they saw that actual progress 
was being made, they would have taken a 
more hopeful view of the situation. 

But the environment in which they 
were raised had cast them in another 
world. For them there was nothing to do 
but insist on the application of the abstract 
principles of protest. Indignation meet- 
ings in Faneuil Hall, Boston, became at one 
time so frequent as to be a nuisance. 
It would not have been so bad if the meet- 
ings had been confined to the subjects for 
which they were proposed; but when “The 
Intellectuals” found that the Southern 
people rarely, if ever, heard of their pro- 
tests and, if they did hear of them, paid no 
attention to them, they began to attack 
persons nearer home. They began to at- 
tack the people of Boston because they 
said that the people of Boston had lost 
interest in the cause of the Negro. After 
attacking the friends of the Negro else- 
where, particularly all those who happened 
to disagree with them as to the exact 
method of aiding the Negro, they made 
me a frequent and favorite object of 
attack — not merely for the reasons which 
I have already stated, but because they 
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felt that if they attacked me in some 
particularly violent way it would surprise 
people and attract attention. There is no 
satisfaction in holding meetings and for- 
mulating protests unless you can get 
them into the newspapers. I do not really 
believe that these people think as badly of 
the persons whom they have attacked 
at different times as their words would 
indicate. They are merely using them 
as a sort of sounding-board or megaphone 
to make their own voices carry farther. 
The persistence and success with which 
these men sought this kind of advertising 
has led the general public to believe the 
number of my opponents among the 
Negro masses to be much larger than it 
actually was. 

A few years ago when I was in Boston 
and the subject of those who were oppos- 
ing me was under discussion, a colored 
friend of mine, who did not belong to 
the so-called ‘‘Talented Tenth,” used 
an illustration which has stuck in my 
mind. He was originally from the South, 
although he had lived in Boston for a 
number of years. He said that he had 
cnce lived in Virginia, near a fashionable 
hotel. One day a bright idea struck him 
and he went to the proprietor of the hotel 
and made a bargain to furnish him regularly 
with a large number of frogs, which were 
in great demand as a table delicacy. The 
proprietor asked him how many he could 
furnish. My friend replied that he felt 
quite sure that he could furnish him with 
a cart-load, if necessary, once a week. 
The bargain was concluded. The man 
was to deliver at the hotel the following 
day as large a number of frogs as possible. 

When he appeared, my friend had just 
six frogs. The proprietor looked at the 
frogs, and then at my friend. 

“Where are the others?”’ he said. 

“Well, it is this way,” my friend re- 
plied; ‘‘for months I had heard those 
bullfrogs in a pond near my house, and 
they made so much noise that I supposed 
there were at least a million of them there. 
When I came to investigate, however, I 
found that there were only six.” 

Inspired by their ambition to ‘‘make 
themselves heard” and, as they said, 
compel the public to pay attention to 
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their grievances, this little group kept 
up their agitation in various forms and at 
different places, until their plans cul- 
minated one night in Boston in 1903. 
To convince the public how deep and 
sincere they were in their peculiar views, 
and how profoundly opposed they were to 
every one who held a different opinion, 
they determined to do something desperate. 
The colored citizens of Boston had asked 
me to deliver an address before them in 
one of their largest churches. The meet- 
ing was widely advertised, and there was 
a large audience present. Unknown to any 
of my colored friends in Boston, this 
group who, as I have stated, were mostly 
graduates of New England colleges, or- 
ganized a mob to disturb the meeting and 
to break it up if possible. The presiding 
officer at the meeting was the Hon. William 
H. Lewis, a graduate of Amherst College 
and of the Harvard Law School. Various 
members of the group were scattered in 
different parts of the church. In addition 
to themselves there were present in the 
audience — and this, better than any- 
thing else, shows how far they had been 
carried in their fanaticism — some of the 
lowest men and women from vile dens in 
Boston, whom they had in some way or 
other induced to come in and help them 
disturb the meeting. 

As soon as I began speaking, the leaders, 
stationed in various parts of the house, 
began asking questions. In this and ina 
number of other ways they tried to make it 
impossible for me to speak. Naturally 
the rest of the audience resented this, and 
eventually it was necessary to call in the 
police and arrest the disturbers. 

Of course, as soon as the disturbance 
was over, most of those who had partici- 
pated in it were ashamed of what they 
had done. Many of those who had 
classed themselves with ‘“‘The Intellectuals” 
before, hastened to disavow any sympathy 
with the methods of the men who had 
organized the disturbance. Many who 
had before been lukewarm in their friend- 
ship became my closest friends. Of course 
the two leaders, who were afterward 
convicted and compelled to serve a sen- 
tence in the Charles Street Jail, remained 
unrepentant. They tried to convince 
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themselves that they had been made mar- 
tyrs in a great cause, but they did not get 
much encouragement in this notion from 
other colored people because it was not 
possible for them to make clear just 
what the cause was for which they had 
suffered. 

The masses of colored people in Boston 
and in the United States indorsed me by 
resolution and condemned the disturbers 
of the meeting. The Negro newspapers 
as a whole were scathing in their criti- 
cism of them. For weeks afterward my 
mail was filled with letters from colored 
people, asking me to visit various sections 
and speak to the people. 

I was intensely interested in observing 
the results of this disturbance. For one 
thing I wanted to find out whether a 
principle in human nature that I had 
frequently observed elsewhere would prove 
true in this case. 

I have found in my dealings with the 
Negro race —and I believe that the same 
is true of all races — that the only way 
to hold people together is by means of a 
constructive, progressive programme. It 
is not argument, nor criticism, nor hatred, 
but work in constructive effort, that gets 
hold of men and binds them together 
in a way to make them rally to the 
support of a common cause. 

Before many weeks had passed, these 
leaders began to disagree among them- 
selves. Then they began to quarrel, and 
one by one they began to drop away. 
The result is that at the present time the 
group has been almost completely dis- 
persed and scattered. Many of ‘The 
Intellectuals” to-day do not speak to 
one another. 

The most surprising thing about this 
disturbance, I confess, is the fact that it 
was organized by the very people who have 
been loudest in condemning the Southern 
white people because they had suppressed 
the expression of opinion on public ques- 
tions and denied the Negro the right of 
free speech. 

As a matter of fact, I have talked to 
audiences in every part of this country; 
I have talked to colored audiences in the 
North and to white audiences in the South; 
I have talked to audiences of both races 
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in all parts of the South; everywhere I 
have spoken frankly and, I believe, sin- 
cerely on everything that I had in my mind 
and heart to say. When I had something 
to say about the white people I said it to 
the white people; when I had something 
to say about colored people I said it to 
colored people. In all these years — 
that is the curious thing about it —no 
effort has been made, so far as I can re- 
member, to interrupt or to break up a 
meeting at which I was present until it 
was attempted by ‘The Intellectuals” 
of my own race in Boston. 

I have gone to some length to describe 
this incident because it seems to me to 
show clearly the defects of that type of 
mind which the so-called ‘‘Intellectuals” 
of the race represent. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
by what I have said that, behind all the 
intemperance and extravagance of these 
men, there is not a vein of genuine feeling 
and even at times something like real 
heroism. The trouble is that all this 
fervor and intensity is wasted on side- 
issues and trivial matters. It does not 
connect itself with anything that is 
helpful and constructive. These cru- 
saders, as nearly as I can see, are fighting 
windmills. 

The truth is, I suspect, as I have already 
suggested, that ‘‘The Intellectuals” live 
too much in the past. They know books 
but they do not know men. They know 
a great deal about the slavery controversy, 
for example, but they know almost 
nothing about the Negro. Especially are 
they ignorant in regard to the actual 
needs of the masses of the colored people 
in the South to-day. 

There are some things that one in- 
dividual can do for another, and there are 
some things that one race can do for an- 
other. But on the whole, every individual 
and every race must work out its own sal- 
vation. Let me add that if one thing more 
than another has taught me to have con- 
fidence in the masses of my own people, it 
has been their willingness (and even eager- 
ness) to learn and their disposition to 
help themselves and depend upon them- 
selves as soon as they have learned how 
to do so. 
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AFRICAN GUIDES I HAVE MET 


EXPERIENCES WITH ARABS AND MOORS WHO WOULD MAKE GOOD LIGHTNING-ROD 
SALESMEN — FAKING THE FOOL TOURIST IN TANGIER —A 
BUSH-MAN OF THE WEST COAST 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


with a guide tagging at my heels, 
advertising me as a fool tourist,” 
I said resolutely before I went ashore. 


| SHALL not go trotting around Africa 


Few things in life are certain, but that 


was one of the few. 

This was made very clear to an ex- 
pectant group of Arabs in the lobby of 
the Grand Hotel, as I came out from 
breakfast and prepared for my first in- 
spection of Tunis. I was not a tourist, I 
explained; I did not need a guide. It 
was gratifying to observe that they re- 
ceived the shock with the calm stoicism of 
true Mussulmans, and I sauntered care- 
lessly down the Avenue de la France. 

“This is the way to do the thing,” 
I mused. “Dress like the foreign resi- 
dents, side-step the guides, and make the 


natives think that you have lived here. 


half your life.” Nothing was easier. 

Just then a fine-looking, well-dressed 
Arab stepped in front of me, begged my 
pardon in French, and handed me a card. 
This is what I read: 





HASSIN FORCA 
Courier, Guide, Inter préte 
Grand Hotel 


Autorisé par le Gouvernement 


Tunis 











“He must have seen me when J arrived,”’ 
I thought. Then, gently but with much 
firmness, I explained to Hassin that I 
was not a tourist, and that I did not need 
a guide. Very well, but if I should wish 
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for one later, I could inquire for him at 
the Grand Hotel. The concierge knew 
where to find him. 

A treacherous memory fails me when 
I try to recall how often that experience 
was repeated during the morning walk. 
My explanation became less and _ less 
gracious, but not less firm, until the 
Bright Idea dawned. Noticing that most 
of them addressed me either in broken 
English or guide-book French, I affected 
absolute ignorance of both languages. 
“Tch kann es nicht verstehen!” was my 
stock response. But even this ruse failed 
to work. They must have passed the 
word down the line, for on my return 
they offered their services in German. 
I withstood the daily siege for a whole 
week and then gave up. 


In every Arab city the experience be- 
gan— and ended— in the same way. 
It is folly to try to dodge them; they 
watch all the hotels and waylay the 
traveler, one after another, in an endless 
chain. The only way of escape lies in 
hiring one of them; then the others quit 
the trail. Your new-found Mohammed 
will thenceforth stick to you closer than 
a brother, and may be a continual source 
of amusement. If you assume at the 
outset that all his general information 
is misinformation, and use him mainly 
as a street directory and an interpreter, 
you are safe. But if you use him as a 
purchasing agent or a manual of history, 
you are a “‘chump.” 

There was Mohammed of the Grand 
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Hotel in Kairouan the Holy, for example. 
(Every French city has a Grand Hotel, 
and every hotel has several Mohammeds.) 
After I had explained to him that I had 
no intention of building a mosque, and 
therefore that two were quite enough 
for me to see — also that I had not the 
remotest intention of buying a Kairouan 
rug (upon which he would receive a com- 
mission from the seller as well as from 
the buyer) — he became quite useful. He 
even led me into a wild dance of the 
fanatical Aissaweyas, that I might see 
the holy men thrust ice-picks through their 
cheeks and palms. But he could not tell 
me why there was no blood nor scars 
when the steel was withdrawn. You 
know, of course — you who haven’t seen 
the things pulled out before your eyes, 
and handed over to you for examination 
— but I don’t. 


ABIDI, HIGH-TONED GENTLEMAN 


There was also Abidi Ben-Afayer of 
Biskra, who was an Arab gentleman of 
superior intelligence. He was not one 
of the hangers-on at the Hotel du Sahara; 
he waited until I was contentedly sipping 
an ice at the Café Glacier. Abidi was a 
born diplomat. If anybody is looking 
for an Arab to sell lightning-rods or life 
insurance in southern Algeria, I heartily 
recommend him. He could sell an Equita- 
ble policy to an agent of the New York 
Life. 

In some ingenious way, Abidi succeeded 
in having himself invited to sit down at 
the table, while I ordered his coffee. He 
never mentioned the word guide, but I 
am a born suspicioner and lost no time 
in carefully explaining that I was not 
a tourist and that I did not need a guide. 

Abidi understood, oh, quite perfectly. 
By the way, I had been to the Café Maure 
and seen the dance of the Ouleds-Nails, 
of course. No? Well, he was going 
down that way; we might walk together. 
Now, it happened that the café where 
the white-cowled Arabs squat around by 
the scores and swap yarns over their 
black coffee was my next station, but I 
bade Abidi au revoir and sauntered back 
to the hotel to “shake” him. Half an 
hour later I was sitting alone at a rude 
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table in the Café Maure, delightedly 
sizing up the wild-looking men of the 
desert, who were squatting in front of a 
graphophone that had been fed with 
Arab records. 

A touch on the arm — and there was my 
faithful friend, Abidi Ben-Afayer. We 


‘had another coffee. 


Perhaps I would like to see the dancing- 
girls? Not now? Oh, very well; since 
I was going back to the hotel, he would 
walk with me as far as the Café Glacier. 
But let me cover my face in shame while 
I confess that I innocently allowed him 
to lead me down a “‘short-cut,” and that 
the short-cut led into the Rue des Ouleds- 
Nails, after all— but he got no tip for 
his pains. Before I had reached the hotel, 
however, he had drunk four coffees at my 
expense. 

Thenceforward he was my shadow. In 
the early morning, if I stepped out upon 
the broad veranda I was sure to see Abidi 
somewhere on the horizon. If I lost 
myself in the crowded market-place, not 
caring if I ever found my way out, I was 
sure to bump into the surprised (?) Abidi. 
His ingenuity was as remarkable as his 
persistency, but he did not make me his 
captive until the rest of the troop of 
guides began to make life a burden. 


‘““A SMOOTH ORIENTAL PROPOSITION ”’ 


I had never been in Constantine be- 
fore, yet the smooth, boyish face of Saadi 
Amar lighted up with pleasure when he 
overtook me in the square. Memory 
tells me that I made a curt response to 
his affable ‘‘Good evening, sir!’ but 
the fact is that Saadi jarred on my nerves. 
It was moonlight and I was thinking 
great thoughts — thoughts of the great 
Constantine who built this Algerian city, 
and of Sallust and the Jugurthine War 
which the old Romans fought on this 
spot —and Saadi’s voice brought me 
back over the centuries with the sudden- 
ness of a sharp tug on the bit. 

But if the ungraciousness of my re- 
sponse does not disturb you any more 
than it did Saadi, we won’t worry about 
it. In the most care-ful-ly ar-tic-u-la- 
ted Eng-lish that I ever heard from an 
Arab’s lips, he explained how welcome I 
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was to his city. Then he let it out that 
he was a guide — not an ordinary hotel- 
guide, but a professional companion, 
interpreter, and friend. 

There was something in the drawl of 
Saadi’s voice and in the English swagger 
of his walk that made me itch to kick 
him. My self-restraint was rewarded by 
an outburst of confidence. Saadi began 
to tell me his life-story. 

“T have been guide to many wealthy 
English gentlemen,” he said. 

No response. 

“I like the English gentlemen very 
much,” he continued. 

Deep silence. 

“T like the English gentlemen better 
than any other gentlemen who visit Con- 
stantine.” 

“Really?” I asked, encouragingly. 

‘Oh, certainly.” 

“T don’t.” 

Saadi almost dropped his cane, which 
he was swinging along in the London style 
which you see on the stage. He had 


picked it up along with his English boots. 
“Are you not English gentleman?” he 


asked. 

“Not quite,” I modestly answered. 

“Then you are American?” 

‘Said to be.” 

“Ah!” —and then he lifted up his 
voice and sang the praises of the wealthy 
Americans whom he had led through the 
devious ways of Constantine. All the 
American gentlemen had gone to see the 
dancing-girls: would I not like to go now 
and see le danse Arabe? Not to-night? 
Then would I not like to have him give 
me an Arab bath? All the American 
gentlemen —— 

But the American gentleman said that 
he was going to his hotel. He also ex- 
plained that he was not a tourist, and did 
not need a guide, etc. Nevertheless, his 
powers of resistance, which had been 
weakened by weeks of repeated onslaught, 
soon gave way before Saadi’s naive persis- 
tence. I promised to engage his services 
the following morning. 

This promise put Saadi on a confi- 
dential footing and he began to enumerate 
the pleasing things that I might see and 
do before next morning. He spread his 
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wares before me as a countryman spreads 
his produce in the market-place — and it 
was the most picturesque and vicious 
assortment of vice that I had even heard 
of. It was clear that this polished young 
Arab with the idealized face of a saint 
did not possess even the rudiments of a 
moral conscience. His proposals would 
make a Bowery policeman blush. Yet, 
shortly before twelve the next day, Saadi 
excused himself that he might hasten to 
the mosque in time for le grand priére! 

As I was leaving Constantine, Saadi 
was again on the scene. He showed me 
the cards of some of the ‘“‘ English gentle- 
men” whom he had guided, including 
a Rothchild, and requested mine. I gave 
it to him, and then he asked me to write 
a recommendation on it. 

“You want something for the American 
gentlemen who may come?” I asked. 

Yes, that was the idea. 

Whereupon I cheerfully complied, in 
this wise: 





As a smooth Oriental proposition 
Saadi is a wonder. I have not seen 
his equal in that respect in North 
Africa. ‘ 











Saadi read it in silence. The closing 
sentence met his approval, but the other 
puzzled him. He asked me about it, 
so I translated it into both English and 
French. 

“Smooth proposition,” I explained, 
means “polished gentleman”; ‘a won- 
der” is something marvelous. 

The bewilderment cleared away, and 
his face fairly beamed with pleasure. 
Saadi and I were even! 


““TOTAL AND SPONTANEOUS DEPRAVITY ”’ 


In mentally stepping across the almost 
imperceptible boundary that separates 
the Arabs from the Moors, the first 
figure that appears on the horizon is 
Bigotee. Once he had a Moorish name, 
no doubt, but ever since his short, scrag- 
gly beard grew out and ran down his 
chin into a small goatee, he has been 
known in Tangier by the Spanish word 
for beard, bigote. 
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Ethnologically speaking, Bigotee is a 
country Moor come to town; intellect- 
ually, he is a child; financially, he is 
habitually in debt; morally, he is a per- 
fect specimen of total and spontaneous 
depravity. If there be one of the Ten 
Commandments which he does not break 
every day of his life, it is for lack of 
opportunity. Nevertheless, to a little 
group of Americans in Tangier, Bigotee 
was a loyal and indispensable servant. 
He could always be depended upon to 
appear with a couple of donkeys within 
an hour of the appointed time; we could 
swear at him in three languages without 
ruffling his serene disposition; and we 
could lend him money with the certainty 
of getting part of it back, if we were will- 
ing to wait long enough and take it in 
trade. 

To be buncoed by Bigotee was well 
worth the price. Suppose, for example, 
a Moor comes along and wants to sell 
you a dagger for $3. You offer him $r1, 
and he turns away in disdain. Bigotee, 
who hears everything, indulges in some 
violent conversational exercise with the 
Moor, and you know (if you know Bigotee) 
that he is arranging the sale on the basis 
of a commission to be collected later. 
Then Bigotee announces that you can 
have the dagger for $2. You are firm 
in your ultimatum —$1. More gesticu- 
lating —and to see Bigotee in action 
is well worth the price of admission. 
Then you are told that you may have the 
dagger for $1.50 and that it is a bargain. 
You put your dollar back in your pocket 
and walk away. The Moor and Bigotee 
go off together. By and by Bigotee re- 
turns and tells you that he knows another 
Moor who has a dagger just like it, and he 
thinks that he can get it fora dollar. You 
give him the money and in a few minutes 
he returns with the identical weapon 
that you have been examining. If you 
accuse him of lying, he is ready with the 
entire family history of the friend that he 
bought it from. Bigotee never allows 
himself to be convicted on circumstantial 
evidence. 

Once I gave him half a dollar with which 
to negotiate for some pictures that I had 
been unable to buy. The next day I 
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met him unexpectedly in the street and 
demanded the pictures. He explained 
that the man wanted a dollar, but that 
he knew where he could get some others 
for fifty cents—and that he was then 
on his way to get them. Three days 
later his bland, innocent face appeared 
at the hotel window. ‘The pictures? No, 
the man didn’t have any left,. but he knew 
another man 

“Then give me back my half-dollar!”’ 

Bigotee dropped his eyes for a moment 
and then, with an expression that would 
move a wooden Indian to pity, confessed 
that he had spent it but would pay it 
back soon. 

He owes it to me yet — nevertheless 
it was Bigotee who loaded my baggage 
on a donkey and steered it safely through 
the narrow street down to the dock when 
I was leaving Tangier. What was half 
a dollar between friends? 





FAKING THE TOURIST IN TANGIER 


The simple credulity of the average 
tourist —-and Americans are as bad as 
any of them —is a never-ending source 
of wonderment and disgust to the average 
European resident. The traveler usually 
arrives in Tangier on the ferryboat from 
Gibraltar about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and is landed in the face of a bat- 
tallion of young Moors, every one of whom 
wants to take him and her to a hotel. 
On the way, the young Mohammed lets 
it leak out that he is the official guide of 
the hotel, and leaves the tourist under 
the impression that all others are sharks 
and octopuses. By the time the 
traveler’s luggage has reached the hotel, 
a full programme of sight-seeing has been 
made out, and about half of the ‘‘sights” 
are pure, 18-karat fakes. 

For instance, you and your lady are 
deposited in red Moorish boxes called 
saddles, on top of a listless donkey or 
mule. It would be far better if you 
walked, but then the guide would get 
no commission from the owner of the 
beasts. You are prodded along the nar- 
row streets, past a number of places 
really worth seeing, and escorted up to 
the Kasbah hill. After you have peeped 
through the round hole in the prison 
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door — behind which the guide ought 
to be — and otherwise afforded amusement 
to the Moors loitering about the Kasbah, 
the guide offers to show the ladies of the 
party through ‘the Sultan’s harem.” 
This chance of a lifetime is eagerly ac- 
cepted, and the ladies disappear through 
a doorway which the gentlemen would 
give up a gold coin to pass. (They may 
pass it later in the evening, if their in- 
clination runs in that direction.) This 
“Sultan’s harem” is nothing more wonder- 
ful than a bunch of Moorish women (not 
of “questionable” character) whose chief 
occupation is that of helping to fake the 
fool touristess. They never saw a Sul- 
tan in their lives and would not know 
his harem from a troupe of dancing-girls. 
There is one Sultan’s harem now in 
Tangier -— that of Abdul Aziz— but no 
guide has the entrée to it. 


When the ladies have come out of the 
harem and the proper entries have been 
made in the diaries, the procession heads 
for the Soco Grande, the great market- 
place; it is really the most interesting 
on the North African coast. But it is 
not the Soco that the guide brings you 
to see; he knows that there are two 
hungry-eyed Moors watching every rider 
that comes through the Soco gate. One, 
an old Sudanese in ragged clothes and a 
turban ornamented with cowry-shells, 
has a small banjo and a face that lends 
itself to contortionate grimaces. He 
thumps away on his banjo, sings one or 
two bars of a wild song, keeping time 
with his abdomen, and then calls for con- 
tributions. If he suspects that the 
traveler is an American, he begins by 
calling out: ‘‘New York — Washington — 
Chicago —- Buffalo!” like a railroad brake- 
man. ‘Then he gives a real Negro laugh, 
stretching his mouth back to his ears, 
and this is perhaps worth what it costs. 
Under my tuition, this tourist-entertainer 
added ‘“‘Hoboken” and ‘‘Sing-Sing” to 
his list of American cities, but a few days 
later he shook his head when I prompted 
him. Somebody else had evidently been 
interested in his education. 

The other Soco pirate is the snake- 
charmer. He usually brings his three 
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harmless reptiles in a bag of straw to a 
vacant spot near the Hotel Cavilla, and 
patiently awaits the traveler who has 
come so far tosee him. He givesa brief but 
tame performance, persuades the snakes 
to grasp his tongue or his nose, then puts 
them away, and makes smoke and fire 
come out of his mouth and ignite the straw. 

The touristess puts all this down in her 
diary as scenes from Moroccan life; as 
a matter of fact, these two members of 
the profession rarely perform before a 
Moorish audience. But it makes good 
stuff to tell the folks at home. 


VIEWING ‘‘ THE GREAT DESERT” 


But the baldest and most conscience- 
less fake, next to the harem, is “the 
Desert.”” The guide explains that the 
traveler may see here at Tangier the 
edge of the Sahara — and not one in ten 
knows African geography well enough 
to expose the fraud. In truth, the tourist 
would have to ride a month before even 
seeing the fringe of the Sahara, but his 
ignorance is the guide’s help to a livelihood. 

And so you and your little caravan 
are off for the Sahara. You approach 
it via the beach, since the fake would be 
apparent if you did not. You see the 
dunes of sand stretching inland to in- 
finity—or you think you do. If you 
were to start across on foot or burro, 
half an hour’s détour would bring you 
again to hard soil. But when seen only 
from the shore, these dunes make a great 
hit with the tourist. 

As a freak of nature, as well as a fake 
of the guide, this “desert’’ is really re- 
markable. There is another one like it 
at Mogador, on the southwest coast of 
Morocco, but it does not extend back 
from the shore far enough to make a 
first-class fake. In some respects, these 
dunes are a good imitation of the real 
Sahara — that is, of the sandy part of 
the Great Desert. A far more interesting 
experience, if the tourist only knew it, is 
to walk across this diversified tract of 
sand just before dusk, coming out at the 
beach, and then try to find his way back. 
I lost myself twice in doing this. If 
the wind happens to be blowing, the finest 
particles of the sand rise like mist or 
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steam and soon obliterate all trace of 
the trail that leads across it. Unless 
there is sufficient light to enable the 
wanderer to recognize the landmarks of 
Tangier, which is in plain view by day- 
light, he will be tired when he eventually 
reaches the far side. Incidentally, he 
may have an unpleasant experience with 
a pack of wolf-like dogs if he wanders too 
near the huts of so-called Bedouins. 


THE MOOR WHO REFUSED A TIP 


“For ways that are dark and tricks that 
are (not) vain’? the Moor can beat the 
Celestial any day in the week. After 
I had been two months in Morocco and 
thought that I knew all the fakes at sight, 
I met my Waterloo. I had been several 
miles back of Tangier and had blundered 
into a trail that led me into a Moorish 
village instead of around it. The trail 
ended in a ‘‘pocket,”’ but a simple-minded 
country Moor led me back into the main 
road. Feeling about in my pockets, I 
discovered that I had no loose coins, 
so I told him that I should be out there 
the next day to photograph some ruined 
tombs. 

As I expected, my mild-eyed, taciturn 
countryman strolled casually into view 
at the tombs the next morning. He also, 
but casually, explained that he was a sort 
of deputy-sheriff of that district. He 
spoke a little Spanish and showed a dis- 
position to be obliging. After we had 
walked about for an hour, we reached a 
high point commanding a beautiful view 
of the valley, in the centre of which was 
the polo ground —at that time occupied 
by a circle of cavalry tents. 

There, he said, were some of Raisuli’s 
men. Under ordinary circumstances, I 
should not have believed a word of it; 
but I knew that Raisuli had horsemen, 
and “La Depéche Marocaine”’ had that 
morning announced that the Sultan had 
authorized Raisuli to take a body of 
horsemen into a rebellious district and 
collect back taxes. My credulity was 
strengthened when the man _ declined 
a tip which I offered him — an experience 
that I had never had happen before in 
North Africa. Plainly, here was a country 
Moor in whom was no guile. 
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I felt guilty as I put the coin back into 
my pocket and apologized. Then the 
countryman volunteered to take me down 
to the camp. I gladly accepted. On 
circling back he showed me a small estate, 
which he said was Raisuli’s. He also 
gave me interesting details of Raisuli’s 
family history. A European mounted 
on a.fine horse came down the road, drew 
rein, and shook hands with my guide. 
As he rode off, the Moor explained that 
this was Raisuli’s business manager, on 
his way to pay off the troops in the camp. 

As I was cordially taking leave of him 
on the hilltop, he delicately suggested 
that I might tip him now. I did so with 
genuine pleasure, but he demurred and 
asked for twice as much. I gave it, but 
a deepening suspicion that I had been 
tricked haunted me all the way back to 
Tangier. 

The next morning I read in La Depécie 
that the horsemen forming the escort 
of Si Mohammed Ben-Aissa, Bashaw of 
Safh, were in camp out on the polo- 
grounds while the Bashaw awaited per- 
mission to proceed to Fez! 

Not since that day have I believed any- 
thing that a Moor has told me. 


NO GUIDES ON THE WEST COAST 


All along the wet lanes of Africa, at 
every port of call for passenger steamers, 
I found the hotel-runner and the guide 
standing expectant on the pier, or wading 
into the surf to seize me with his itching 
fingers. But from the time that I put 
foot on the soil of the Senegal and thence- 
forward until the peaks of the Canaries 
again rose up to greet me on the Home- 
ward-Bound, this human pest gladdened 
me by his absence. 

In the average port along the West 
Coast of Africa, remember, there are no 
hotels. If you are a personage, you are 
invited to become the guest of a govern- 
ment official, or a consul, or a missionary, 
or a merchant; if your social status is 
not high enough for that, you go to a 
cheap boarding-house. It is true that 
you will find various kinds of institutions 
that are called “hotels,” but they are 
not recommended as such by the white 
residents. The traveler may at least 
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give thanks to whatever gods there be that 
there are no hotel-runners to vex his 
soul. 

And how can there be guides where 
the tourist never comes, where ‘‘Cook’s” 
is an unknown term, where the picture 
post-card exists merely for the conve- 
nience of the European resident who wants 
to send tabloid greetings to friends that 
seem as far away as the canals of Mars? 

And so, if you are a mere bird-of- 
passage, flitting along the low coast-line 
like a stormy petrel, alighting here and 
there for an instant, you may forget 
that the word ‘‘guide”’ is in the diction- 
ary. But if you should set your face 
toward the hinterland, you must once 
more submit to being “personally con- 
ducted ’” — but under conditions for which 
your previous experience has been no 
real preparation. Here, at last, your 
guide justifies his existence, for he is a 
trail-blazer instead of a catalogue of 
historical incidents, an interpreter in- 
stead of a purchasing agent, and a take- 
me-by-the-hand guardian in all of the 
many emergencies that are awaiting the 
white man down the African trail. Let 
me call out of the mist of the bush three 
of these guides — the three whom I know 
most intimately. 


ON THE TRAIL WITH KENNEDY 


Zach Kennedy is the first —a_ tall, 
skinny, good-natured, old Negro, 
American-born. For many years he 
has been a district commissioner of the 
Liberian Government — a persuasive en- 
voy who acts as a go-between in the ad- 
justment of the delicate relations with 
native tribes. He could tell of stirring 
scenes in the not-distant days, of great 
war-camps bristling with spears, of im- 
posing peace-palavers whose issue de- 
termined whether or not a vast region 
should be soaked in blood and strewn 
with whitening skeletons. Besides, 
Kennedy was a pocket-manual of bush- 
lore. He could tell me whether to snap 
fingers (they snap fingers instead of shak- 
ing hands in the bush) once, twice, or 
thrice in any given tribe; in order to be 
on the safe side, however, I usually went 
the limit in each place. He knew all the 
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kings and most of the villagers in the 
region through which we were traveling, 
and could quickly set at rest any doubt 
concerning the purpose of my presence. 
Moreover, Kennedy is one of the few 
foreigners who have been admitted into 
the mysterious “‘devil-bush,” a universal 
secret fraternity whose membership is 
supposed to be limited to native men. 
Instead of a revolver, he carries with 
him a peculiar fetish which is scrupu- 
lously guarded from ordinary eyes, but 
which has the effect of a secret-service 
badge when the occasion demands. 

For weeks I toiled through the bush 
with Kennedy, who enlivened the day’s 
march with stories of personal experi- 
ence, and with chapters on folk-lore and 
native customs. He exasperated me to 
the point of explosion at times, for he had 
a way of dilly-dallying with emergencies 
in characteristic Negro fashion, and the 
patience of the white man in the bush 
is not a thing to brag about. But he 
looked after my personal comfort, he 
exalted my dignity in the eyes of the 
tribal chiefs, and when a violent attack 
of dysentery made it impossible for me 
longer to walk, he had me hammocked 
in safety back to the coast. I hold him 
in pleasing and grateful remembrance 
also because of a glorious breakfast of 
hot biscuits, ham and eggs, and real 
coffee which his sister prepared for me 
on the morning that I emerged from the 
bush in a distressing condition. On the 
strength of that meal I discharged the 
hammock-men and walked the twelve 
miles into Monrovia in a drenching rain. 


IN THE BUSH WITH WATKINS 


Another government man who guided 
me over many a weary trail was Sam 
Watkins, of Cape Palmas. He is the only 
African guide whom I never “cussed,” 
and yet we were together for nearly a 
month. There are few experiences in 
life that bring to the surface all that is 
unlovely in the disposition of man more 
quickly than the hardships of the bush 
trail-- and so the simple statement that 
we never quarreled speaks more for 
Watkins than anything else that I might 
say concerning his virtues. 
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He was resourceful in every emergency, 
even to the point of impressing a canoe 
when there was no satisfactory alterna- 
tive. He was patient and uncomplain- 
ing when the white man’s eagerness to 
travel rapidly was not to his liking. He 
was thoughtful of my privacy as well as 
of my comfort, and never under any cir- 
cumstances forgot that I was a gentleman 
in disguise. And in the only village where 
for a few hours it looked as though we 
must either fight or allow ourselves to be 
robbed, he accepted the decision to fight 
with a calm, cheerful courage. If Li- 
beria had fewer selfish politicians and 
more real men like Sam Watkins, the 
republic would be revolutionized. 


HUNGRY JACKO, OF TOBO 


Lest the gentle reader make the mis- 
take of thinking that there is too great 
a contrast between the guides of the West 
Coast and the Arab and Moorish gentle- 
men who have already been described, 
a few paragraphs about Jacko are here 
inserted. 

A government commissioner had told 
me, as I left for the bush, that I would 
find at a village called Tobo, several days 
back from the coast, a man who always 
accompanied him on his tours of the 
hinterland. At Tobo, therefore, I asked 
for Jacko. 

A tall, gaunt, hungry-eyed man of the 
bush responded. He spoke a little Eng- 
lish, and said that he knew every step 
of the trail ahead and could speak all the 
languages — and so he was engaged in- 
definitely at two shillings a day, which 
was double-price. (My confidence was 
slightly shaken during the second hour, 
however, when I was called upon to give 
two leaves of tobacco to another bush- 
man to lead Jacko into the main trail.) 
Jacko’s experience on government busi- 
ness had left him with an exalted sense 
of his importance. He declined to carry 
anything except his gun; he had a way 
of taking the bit in his teeth without 
waiting to learn my pleasure; and since 
he had never traveled with a white man 
before, he had not even the faintest 


appreciation of the white man’s ways. 
On the trail he was superb. 


In the 
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evening, when he had the honor of intro- 
ducing me to the villagers (often the 
first white man that they had ever seen), 
he was merely amusing in his vanity. 
But Jacko’s main consideration from 
sunrise to sunset was his stomach, and 
he lost no opportunity of filling it at the 
expense of my pocket or of my convenience. 

For instance, it was extremely difficult 
for us ever to get an early start, because 
Jacko always protested that the king 
of the village would be offended if we 
should leave without eating the “chop” 
that was being prepared; as a matter 
of fact, a bush king rarely bothered his 
head about our “chop” unless Jacko 
put him up to it, assuring him of a gen- 
erous ‘“‘dash” from me. He also had a 
habit of arranging with the king for two 
chickens to be caught for me, instead of 
one, so that there would be something 
left over for him — but he always repre- 
sented to me that the king felt so highly 
honored at my presence that he wished 
to show me double courtesy. 

Once Jacko thought to have a feast 
of goat at my expense. He came with 
a message from the king, saying that 
since I was the first white guest that his 
village had entertained, he wished to 
kill a goat in my honor. (This meant, 
as I well knew, that I must give the king 
two or three times the value of the goat 
before leaving —- and Jacko probably had 
arranged for his commission on the trans- 
action.) The refusal of that goat with- 
out offending the susceptibilities of a 
suspicious and sensitive king was a nota- 
ble achievement. It was accomplished as 
the result of what I had already learned 
about a curious custom that prevails in 
every tribe that I visited. 

First, I sent Jacko to bring the king 
to my hut, in order to be sure that he 
would ‘‘get it straight.” The conver- 
sation went along in piecemeal, so that 
Jacko (who was interpreting) might not 
see the point until he was too far along to 
turn aside from it and defeat my purpose: 

“All dem bush-men have something 
they no eat,” I began in the “English” 
of the coast. 

Jacko interpreted and the king grunted 
by way of assent. 








It 
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““My boy Sammy-o no eat dem monkey.” 

The king grunted louder. 

“My boy Ben eat dem monkey, but 
he no eat dem chicken.” 

Another grunt, crescendo. 

“My boy Cracko, he eat dem monkey 
and eat dem chicken, but he no eat dem 
bullock.” 

A long gutteral showed me that this 
part of the dialogue was perfectly clear 
to the old king. Then I got down to 
the point. 

“White man just like bush-man — some 
things he no eat.” 

The grunt this time was full of surprise. 

“Me, I eat dem monkey; I eat dem 
chicken; I eat dem bullock; but I no 
eat dem goat!” 

The grunt of understanding had in it 
an unmistakable note of disappointment, 
but I was saved. The king abandoned 
his intention of killing the goat, and Jacko 
lost both his feast and his commission. 

Jacko worried me on this trip so much 
that my soul longed for the sight of Tobo 
again, when I would be on safe ground 
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and able to deal with him in my own 
fashion. When we reached Tobo, how- 
ever, I discovered that Jacko had the 
delusion that I was going to take him 
all the way back to the coast — at two 
shillings per day—and he also had 
visions of working a government graft 
while at the coast. 

Instead of paying him off at Tobo, 
where he might have stampeded my 
carriers, I allowed him to continue for 
another day. At every village which 
we passed on the coastward trail he 
was shouting temporary farewells to his 
acquaintances, and telling them of his 
good fortune. But night brought us to 
the Cavalla River, and I knew the route 
from that point as well as he. I there- 
fore called him in and counted out his 
shillings. He was the most surprised 
guide that it has been my fortune to see. 
The monotony of the following day was 
much relieved by the reflection that 
Jacko was probably spending the day 
explaining to his friends why he had 
returned so soon! 
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TWO THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS OF COMMERCE, SOUTH OF US, OF WHICH WE GET 
ONE-FOURTH — AN AWAKENING CONTINENT OF OPPORTUNITY 


BY 


CHARLES WELLINGTON 


most North Americans was but 
a name, a far-away land asso- 
ciated with weird stories of Columbus, 
Magellan, Pizarro, Bolivar, and the free- 
booters of the Spanish Main — a land from 
which all that was worth while, the gold 


i ie recently South America to 





[Note : Mr. Furlong has recently returned 
from a fresh visit to South America, during 
which he crossed the continent via the new 
Transandine Railroad. THE Epirors.] 


FURLONG 


of the Incas, had long been taken, and 
only Spanish coffee-planters, india-rubber 
gatherers, and adventurers remained to 
cull an indifferent existence in that 
mythical El Dorado of desolate mountain- 
ranges, of muddy rivers, and vast tropical 
forests reeking with miasma and inhabited 
by clay-eaters, blow-gun Indians, poisonous 
reptiles, and deadly disease. So it is, in cer- 
tain sections of the undeveloped lowlands 
in the regions of the equator; but even 
these can be made comparatively healthy. 
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To enable us better to understand this 
great continental chrysalis and the meta- 
morphosis through which it is going, and 
better to comprehend the significance of 
its railroad development, a few brief facts 
are in place. Reaching from 12 degrees 
north of the equator to s6 degrees south 
of it, having every altitude from lowlands 
below sea-level to stupendous mountain- 
heights, it is favored with every variety 
of climate, from the cold, subantarctic 
regions of Fuégia to the tropical-heat- 
soaked Amazonas. But it is altitude 
above the sea-level more than relation to 
the equatorial regions which determines 
the temperature; many areas in the very 
heart of the tropics have a cool, equable 
climate or even perpetual snows — Caracas, 
Bogota, La Paz (all lying within 11 degrees 
of the equator, and Quito practically 
under it) are famous for their.salubrious 
and invigorating climates. 

Over the mountains, down the rivers, 
and across the plains to a long, accessi- 
ble coast-line (where splendid modern har- 
bors located at export centres exist and are 
being constantly improved and new ones 
developed), products that the world wants 
or must have are being brought in ever- 
increasing quantities— coffee, wheat, 
wool, rubber, nitrate, sugar, silver, hides, 
tobacco, linseed, corn, cocoa, gold, chilled 
meats, copper, fibre, tin, cotton, bananas, 
cattle, numerous woods, minerals, medi- 
cines, extracts, fruits, etc. Should we in- 
clude the rest of Latin America (Mexico, 
Central America, and Cuba), we find that 
in and out of these ports two years ago 
there passed a total foreign commerce 
approximating in value two thousand 
million dollars, representing the ‘‘astound- 
ing increase of one hundred per cent., or 
one thousand million dollars. No other 
section of the world shows such growth ’’— 
and the continent has but recently 
awakened. 

Of this $2,000,000,000 the United States 
claimed $500,000,000-— a good round 
fourth; this, let it be remembered, against 
the rest of the commercial world. When 
we can roll up such figures as these, it can- 
not be said that our commercial men are 
altogether neglectful of their opportuni- 
ties. In South America proper, how- 
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ever, we suffer by comparison with. Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. 

South America is not burying its talents. 
In the last decade, it has been giving new 
life to famous old Spanish cities, building 
new ones, making harbors, and construct- 
ing railroads. Callao, Valparaiso, Santos, 
Bahia, Para, Pernambuco, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires are great ports of stone 
docks and quays, still being enlarged and 
perfected. But, as a wonderful city and 
harbor, the crowning glory of Brazil — yes, 
of the world, I believe — is Rio de Janeiro 
with its 1,000,000 inhabitants. But this 
is not the place to extemporize on Rio or 
Buenos Aires — the New York of South 
America, the second Latin metropolis of 
the world—with a population of a mil- 
lion and a half and growing faster than 
any city in the United States except 
Chicago and New York. 

Brazil’s expenditures on harbor improve- 
ments during the last few years have ex- 
ceeded those of the United States. Para 
is the greatest rubber port in the world; 
Santos, the greatest coffee port. Over the 
hills back of Santos is probably the best- 
constructed, best-kept, and best-paying 
railroad in the world —the Sao Paulo 
Railroad, at whose terminus lies Sao 
Paulo with the largest and most magnif- 
cent municipal opera-house in existence. 

Montevideo is developing a_ superb 
system of stone docks; Buenos Aires has 
two of the world’s most costly newspaper 
and club structures— La Prensa build- 
ing and the Jockey Club. In the neigh- 
boring city of La Plata is the University, 
a famous museum, and a replica of the 
“Cologne” Cathedral under construction 
which shall exceed the original in size. 

In many sections of Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, and Peru are small 
palaces on the country estates, and the 
estancias boast of colonial buildings set 
in their own private parks. 

Brazil, larger than our own country, 
claims our biggest South American trade. 
Of its approximate $500,000,000 of foreign 
trade in 1909, the United States had 
$105,000,000 — buying $85,000,000 worth 


of coffee, rubber, cocoa, etc., as against | 


$20,000,000 worth purchased from us. 
Argentina in the same year, with a trade 
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approximating $600,000,000, bought from 
us to the value of $36,000,000, selling 
us $13,000,000. 

Then there is Chile, with a foreign trade 
of $215,000,000; Bolivia, with $35,000,000; 
Peru, with $50,000,000; little Uruguay, 
with $75,000,000; Ecuador, with $25.000,- 
ooo; and the sister countries Venezuela 
and Colombia with $27,000,cco and 
$29,000,000 respectively — two of the rich- 
est and least developed in South America 
and lying at our very doors. Then we must 
not forget Paraguay and three Guianas. 

It seems to those of us who have 
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conditions exist for that kind of trade which 
is profitable, honorable, and beneficial to 
both parties.”’ 

We are already started as a people in 
our “South American career.” South 
America is a natural and fertile field for the 
American, whether his aims be commercial, 


industrial, scientific, or merely pleasure. 
South America knows us best through 
the Monroe Doctrine, Cleveland’s Venezu- 
elan coup, Mr. Root’s visit, and the Fleet. 
Our interest has been awakened through 
the work of railroad engineers, scientists, 
explorers, writers, traveling men, and that 











RIO DE JANEIRO, THE CAPITAL AND METROPOLIS OF BRAZIL 


A city of culture and of commerce, with nearly a million inhabitants and one of the finest harbors in the world 


traveled through this continent or followed 
its progress at home that it is not now a 
matter of proving the possibilities, but 
more a matter of how to utilize them. 
The dormant chrysalis is awake and is 
spreading its golden wings of possibility 
and opportunity with wonderful rapidity— 
and with what result? That it has already 
chailenged the world. To North America, 
South America should offer unusual induce- 
ments. As Senator Root once put it, “It 
is complementary; a large part of its pro- 
ducts find no domestic competition here; 
a large part of our products will find no 
domestic competition there. The typical 
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remarkable institution, the International 
Bureau of American Republics. 

American capital and enterprise should 
follow speedily, but judiciously and pro- 
tected. ‘That it may do so successfully 
we have but to observe the methods of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France. 

American banks should be established 
in every important city in South America. 
An American merchant-marine should be 
subsidized and our steamships should 
ply between all important North and South 
American ports; and American railroads 
should penetrate every large productive 
area. 
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A RAILROAD-BRIDGE IN THE HEART OF THE ANDES 
On the first transcontinental railroad of South America, which has just been completed. Its terminals are Buenos 
Aires on the east and Valparaiso on the west m 
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IN THE HARBOR OF BUENOS AIRES 


About five thousand steamers and sailing-ships enter this port every year 





Americans, particularly merchants, needs (particularly in the matter of goods), 
should understand the South American - and the credit system of the country. 
his language, character, customs, and his American and South American experts, 
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THE AVENIDA DE MAYO, BUENOS AIRES 

uenos This progressive city the New York of South America—has a population of about one and a quarter 
millions; its post-office handles 40 million pieces of mail, and 125,000 parcels-post packages a month; it has 
1,209 automobiles, 27 theatres, 48 moving-picture shows, and nearly all the other features of a great metropolis 
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A PART OF ARGENTINA’S 67 MILLION SHEEP, VALUED AT 287 MILLION DOLLARS 


both government and private, should be America would lead the world. It is 
emploved to investigate conditions. stated that $700,000,000 of American 

American travel to and acquaintance- capital is invested in Mexico. ‘It is 
ship with South America should be devel- a_ logical conclusion,” says Mr. John 
oped. Closer personal relations bring Barrett, Director of the International 
about more successful business relations. Bureau of American Republics, ‘that 

American schools should teach the Span- if this sum is invested in Mexico, there 
ish language and South American history. is room for ten times that amount, or 

These conditions met, I believe that in seven billion ($7.000,000,000) dollars to 
a single decade American trade in South be placed in South America.” 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COWBOYS (GAUCHOS) 
The cattle of Argentina are officially valued at about one billion dollars. The total exports of meat in 1g08 were 
valued at 31 million dollars 











THE SEA-GATE OF THE CONTINENT 


NEW YORK’S GREAT FIGHT TO MAINTAIN ITS COMMERCIAL ASCENDENCY 


-MANHATTAN 


AS A GIANT SAMPLE-ROOM — THE FLATS OF NEW JERSEY AND OF 
BROOKLYN THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM— 
A NEW ERA OF RAILROAD-TERMINAL POLICY 


C. M. 


BY 


KEYS 


(WITH PHOTOGRAPHS MAINLY BY BROWN BROS.) 


ERE is the answer to him who asks 
what is to happen to New York 


in the next twenty-five years. 
So far as industry and commerce are con- 
cerned, Manhattan twenty-five years from 
now will be practically a sample-room; 
there is little doubt about that. The huge 
stocks of goods of every description, from 
steam-engines to books, will have dis- 


appeared from the island. They will 
be carried in store-rooms and warehouses 
on the broader and more elastic margins 
that surround the harbor on every side. 

New York is the gateway of a nation, 
rather than the port of a city or a state. 
Going about this country, I have found 
the shippers and manufacturers of Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit 








THE NARROW HARBOR WHERE THE “COASTERS” LIE 


The so-called East Rive: is too tortuous and limited to accommodate the great trans-Atlantic liners; but it 
affords a splendid haven for river and coast trade, both steam and sail 
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“THE HOME-GROWN COMMERCE THAT CLUTTERS ITS WAYS” 


The domestic water-borne traffic of New York harbor is estimated to have a money-value of more than ten 
Canal beats, river barges, and railroad-floats transport it 


billion dollars every year. 


—the whole mighty inland — better in- 
formed about New York harbor and more 
interested in it than are most New Yorkers. 
The reason is plain. It was put in a 
few words by a Cincinnati maker of 
machinery : 

“If New York fails to do its business, we 
who ship via New York have to pay in cash 
profits for its weakness. Your port must not 
penalize the commerce of this nation by fail- 
ing to provide the best service at the lowest 
price. If it does, more traffic will desert it, 
just as Montreal and Galveston have taken 
away the export grain trade.” 

The seaport of New York is a tremen- 
dous funnel through which flows every year 
nearly half the foreign commerce of the 
nation and an enormous percentage of 
the coastwise traffic between the ports 
of the North Atlantic and the South 
Atlantic coast and between the greatest 
manufacturing areas of the United States 
and the ports of South America and the 
Isthmus. 


The industrial district of New York 
is by far the greatest manufacturing centre 
in the United States. Practically, the 
volume of its manufactured goods every 
year is as great as that of any other two 
industrial centres in the nation. 

Every commercial step forward that 
is made by the United States lays an added 
burden of responsibility upon the city of 
New York. The United States is build- 
ing a canal at Panama. Everybody who 
writes or talks or reads about this canal 
has in his mind the idea that when it is 
completed it will increase enormously 
the volume of traffic from the east coast of 
the United States to the Orient, to the west 
coast of South America, and to the west 
coast of this country. 

Every effort is being put forth every day 
by the great manufacturing industries 
of this country, by the great importing- 
houses, and even by the great municipal 
commercial bodies, to increase the volume 
of our foreign trade. 








A LAND OF CHANCE 
The flat, unlovely plains of farthest Brooklyn and elsewhere on 
Long Island will help to solve the manufacturing problem 
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A HAUNT FOR FISHERMEN 


Jamaica Bay, now a shallow neglected inlet, is “boosted” by some 
as the ocean-harbor of the future 
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“THE MUDDY SHORES OF JAMAICA BAY” 
It is along a coast like this that the City of New York proposes to build the harbor of to-morrow 


It is self-evident that if one-quarter harbor in the next decade must expand 
of the hopes that are built upon these two enormously to meet the terrific strain that 
policies are to be realized, New York will necessarily be put upon it. 














“THE CORKED-UP HARBOR OF NEWARK” 


Across the mouth of Newark Bay, a railroad holds a trestle with a single narrow draw, under Federal charter 
a legal complication of to-morr>w 
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“The Government has made, in the centre of the harbor, a great :xtension of Governor’s Island” 


Similarly, month by month and vear 
by year. industry piles into the city 
For every manufacturing plant that is 
located in any other centre, New York 
gains four. In the last five years covered 
by a Government report, 2,000 new manu- 


facturing establishments were planted 
within the limits of the industrial city. 
The total for the whole country was only 
2,863. During this period, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
and Providence showed an actual decrease 











“With giant sand-pumps pulling the bottom out of the harbor to dump it in behind the Federal bulkheads” 


MAKING NEW LAND IN THE HARBOR 
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IN THE ROUGH 


“The rank, unsightly wastes of mud and water that parallel the New Jersey coast for miles and are to be the 
site of the industrial city of the future” 


in number of establishments, though not, 
of course, in volume of manufacturing. 

Here is a double burden of traffic that is 
absolutely certain, sooner or later, to lead 
to one of two results: Either the facili- 
ties of the city will break down «under 
the strain, and the cost of handling traffic 
will become so prohibitive that both in- 
dustry and commerce will be driven out 
of the city and _ scattered to other 
centres; or else New York will rise to 
the tremendous occasion and expand its 
facilities sufficiently to meet the new 
demands at a cost that will enable it 
to hold this volume of business against 
its commercial competitors. 


This is the problem in a nutshell. This 
is what Mr. J. J. Hill means when he says 
that the commercial problem of the future 
is a problem of terminals. He is thinking 
of the cost of doing business in New York. 
He is thinking of the half-hearted efforts 
that have so far been made to expand the 
traffic facilities of this port. He is wonder- 
ing why the great commercial bodies of 
the city have so far contented themselves 
with making formal negative reports upon 
practically all the more or less carefully- 
formulated solutions that have been 
brought forward. 

Yet a great deal has already been done, 
and a great deal more is now being planned 














THE FINISHED PRODUCT 
“Here (near Newark), one finds dozens of industrial plants growing on the very edges of the marsh where, a 
decade ago, nobody would take the sodden land as a gift” 


CONQUERING THE NEW JERSEY FLATS 
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“On that crowded water-iront, New York laid down the Chelsea Docks, big enough and deep enough to take 
the biggest ships that England has produced” 
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“Inside, a covered street eight hundred feet long and more than a hundred w lue. xIVeS ample room to handic the 
traffic of even the giant Cunarders” 


THE CITY IN BUSINESS 
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THE MODERN WAREHOUSE A CARGO OF LEMONS 


“In Brooklyn one finds an intelligent effort to take away the storage warehouses and stockrooms from Manhattan” 





to meet the coming vears. It is necessary, to grasp in detail the two-fold function 
if one would understand fully the great which the city must perform. 
commercial battle of the next few years, New York as a port of foreign commerce 


take 
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A QUARTER-MILE OF BROOKLYN DOCK 


“ . 
\nd on this ragged and degenerate coast thev built themselves docks long enough to lay three 400-foot ships 
end to end and leave a working margin over” 
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usually lies at anchor in this roadstead 
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ONE OF A FLEET OF GOVERNMENT DREDGES THAT 
ARE NEVER ABSENT FROM THE HARBOR 


simply takes tribute from the tonnage that 
passes to and fro. Every ship that loads 
at its docks or discharges cargo pays some 
slight tribute in port dues and a large 
tribute in labor and wages. The total 
amount of such tribute would not go very 
far toward maintaining this city of nearly 
5,000,000 people. The industrial city, 
on the contrary, is the biggest creator 
of freight in the United States, if not in 
the world; and every carload or shipload 
of home-manufactured goods that leaves 
its piers or its railroad yards has paid 


a living tribute to a certain number of 


its citizens. In the forwarding trade, 
the tax it collects is relatively a slight 
one as compared with the market value of 
the goods it handles; but in the indus- 
trial trade it takes the manufacturer’s 
toll as well as the tax of the forwarder. 

Clearly the industrial problem is the 
greater of the two; yet it is the one of 
which least is heard. Commerce across 
the sea is romantic and alluring, but the 
labor of the factory and the sweat-shop 
is a humdrum, sordid thing. Therefore 
the foreign commerce of the city is watched 
and reported day by day, while the bread- 
winning industrial function goes on, as 
industrial functions almost always go on, 
without the roll of drums and the peal 
of trumpets. 

In the making of the seaport of to- 
morrow the two intertwine. New York 
must always have room at its docks for 
all the commerce of all the seas that may 
come to it; and then New York must 
have room within its boundaries also for 
an ever-swelling volume of manufacturing 
enterprises. 

very critic and student of the problem 
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starts out with the one fundamental fact 
that the city is crowded to the doors. 
“Congestion” is a shibboleth on the lips 
of every traffic-reformer. It is the excuse 
of the railroads for poor service; it is the 
complaint of the ship-owner; it is the catch- 
word of the municipal-ownership advocate; 
it is the cry that has driven the city onward 
through the last few years in a campaign 
that has already cost millions of dollars and 
will certainly cost many millions more. 











MANHATTAN FACTORIES 


“One of the biggest industries of the country, the making of 
clothes, is carried on here in clustered lofts. More than four thou- 
sand factories of this unpretentious sort turn out each year goods 
worth more than-three hundred million dollars — greater than 


the entire steel industry of Pittsburg and Allegheny ”’ 
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THE MAN WHO LOOKS FORWARD 
Mr. Calvin Tomkins, Commissioner of Docks and Ferries, has the task of preparing the city for the demands of 
traffic that can only be guessed at 
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THE TWO-FOLD GLORY OF NEW YORK 
In ocean-traffic and in manufacturing, this city far out-ranks all others in America. Both demand water-front; 
and hence comes the problem of to-morrow 
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If one take a launch and wander about water-frontage around the harbor that is 
the water-front fora few days, it.comes' to almost as’ bare: of-foreign commerce as it 
be harder and harder to believe that there was in the days of Hudson. 
is.-any really necessary overcrowding of Therefore it'is:puzzling,:when one reads 
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GREATEST NEW YORK 
This is a Government map showing what is included in the Census reports on the manufacturing of New 
York. Out of 2,800 new industrial plants established in the United States in five years, 2,000 were placed in this 
area. Every four years this district gains a manufactured output greater than that of the whole Pittsburg district 


the harbor, so far as foreign commerce is the outpourings of the fervid advocate 
concerned. The Manhattan water-front, of a gigantic new harbor for foreign ship- 
of course, is always pretty fully occupied; ping down at Jamaica Bay, or out on the 
but there are miles and miles of other flats of Jersey, to realize just what the 
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row is all about. They talk of ocean 
commerce; but when you come to analyze 
it the real reason is not ocean commerce 
at all, but is rather the industrial and 
jobbing commerce of Manhattan. 

Only a few years ago nearly every steam- 
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of the city to be added to this great accu- 
mulation. To every ship that sailed, and 
to every train-load of miscellaneous freight 
that went out to the North and the West 
and the South, there flowed a stream of 
other trucks carrying from these stock-. 
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A SEAPORT OF THE NEXT CENTURY 
To-day, this bay is a waste of mud flats and shallow inlets. This map shows the line along which its redemp- 


ship docked on Manhattan Island. Huge 
stocks of goods of all sorts and descrip- 
tions were piled up in stockroom and ware- 
house in the heart of that island. Every 
ship that docked sent its hundreds of 
truck-loads of freight through the streets 


tion is planned, to make the ultimate harbor 


rooms and warehouses the outbound 
stream of traffic. 

As all this commerce grew, congestion 
grew with it. It is foolish, wasteful, 
and extravagant; and to-day not only 


students and economists but merchants, 
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brokers, and even transportation agents 
have come to recognize that this double 
burden of internal transportation is the 
real labor that is breaking down the traffic 
system of New York. 

It is many years since this strain began 
to be felt. When it began, the first aid 
was the removal of coarse, heavy, and 
low-grade freight from the Manhattan 
water-front to other ports. The Jersey 
coast and the Brooklyn coast had first 
call on the traffic, and it went there in ever- 
increasing volume — so that to-day, along 
many a mile of these outlying shores, they 
are carrying on a commercial business that 
in the early days belonged to Manhattan 
shores. The tendency has gone on, but 
not by any means along the most eco- 
nomical lines. Here and there, both in 
New Jersey and in Brooklyn, one finds 
an intelligent effort not only to take away 
the actual carrying of tonnage in ships 
but also to take the storage warehouses 
and stock-rooms out of Manhattan. 

This removal of warehouses from Man- 
hattan, which will at once afford more 
standing-room on the island and more 
trafic-room on the streets, will itself 
be amply sufficient to take care of any 
possible growth in foreign commerce that 
needs to be handled on Manhattan itself. 
It will allow also for the necessary expan- 
sion of office facilities, executive forces, 
and other non-productive essentials of the 
forwarding and brokerage trades. 

On page 13656 is a picture showing 
the western water-front of Manhattan 
from above Cortlandt Street north to 
Twenty-third Street. Every foot of that 
water-front to-day is utilized; but a rel- 
atively large part of it is used not for 
foreign commerce but for commerce that 
might just as well (indeed much better) 
be carried on elsewhere. The Sound 
steamers, for instance, dock on this west- 
side section now because the New England 
shippers have their warehouses in that 
section of the city, and for no other reason. 
The removal of these warehouses is an 
economic probability, for, in time, cheaper 
means of doing this business will be found 
on outlying shores, and in the long run 
every commercial function swings into the 
channel of least cost. 


’ by the railroads. 
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A large part of the shore-front shown 
in that picture is taken up with railroad 
terminals, most of the piers from the 
Battery to Canal Street being controlled 
These railroad termin- 
als, however, are scattered up and down 
the entire water-front without any defi- 
nite organization. In time, doubtless, 
as the forwarding trade of the city de- 
velops, the railroad docks will centralize 
into one or two huge terminals where 
traffic for local consumption will be poured 
into the city. Such a development is 
improbable if not impossible so long as 
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THE MOST MODERN DOCKS 


In the new harbor-building, piers a quarter of a mile long are 
backed by warehouses tapped by railroads. This plant was built 
on the shallow mud-banks of South Brooklyn. The diagrams of 
ships are put in merely to illustrate future possibilities, as none of 
those named dock at these piers 


the miscellaneous trucking of the present 
day clutters the streets. 

Here lies the future not only of the 
Jersey coast and the Brooklyn coast 
but also of Staten Island, Jamaica 
Bay, and even Newark Bay, which to- 
day are talked of as the seaports of 
the future. 

Jamaica Bay and Newark Bay in par- 


‘ ticular are surrounded by very large areas 


of flat, half-drained land. This land is 
the shipping and industrial salvation of 
the city of the future. Here, just back 
of the water-front, are model locations 
by the thousand for warehouses or in- 
dustrial plants, and for sections where 
the laborers in such plants can make their 
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homes. Here is to be the ultimate solu- 
tion— not only of the present traffic 
problems of the harbor, but also of the 
even more difficult and dangerous prob- 
lem of looking after the ever-pressing 
demands of industrial and manufacturing 
industries. 

The seaport of to-morrow is not to be 
built haphazard as is the seaport of to-day. 
Instead of a haul by truck over half a 
mile or so of narrow city-streets, the in- 
coming goods of the nation will to-morrow 
land at piers backed by tiers of railroad 
track leading into and out of warehouses 
situated practically at the piers themselves. 
There goods in transit from the manu- 
facturer to the ultimate consumer will 
await the demands of the nation. As 
the country calls for them they will be 
loaded direct from store-room into rail- 
road-car and sent upon their way. They 
will pay no toll for transit through city 
streets. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if this 
principle were applied even on the coasts 
that are already well prepared to handle 
traffic, the harbor-front of the city would 
be adequate to handle all the foreign and 
coastwise traffic that can possibly come 
to it within the next twenty-five years 
without disturbing the peaceful haunts 
of the fishermen and crabbers of Jamaica 
Bay and Newark Bay. 


JAMAICA BAY VS. NEWARK BAY 


There is no doubt, however, of the im- 
pending disturbance. In Jamaica Bay, 
New York City owns some 25,000 acres 
of land and water, and it is going ahead 
at the present time to spend a million 
dollars or more in dredging out a part of 
its heritage in order to induce the United 
States Government to deepen the channels 
into that bay and make it a real part 
of the harbor. When this work is finished 
(indeed, as soon as it is well under way) 
there will probably be dozens of manu- 
facturers who are now carrying on business 
in Brooklyn and in Manhattan who will 
at least investigate the possibility of trans- 
ferring their industries to the new deep- 
water front. If such a movement should 
become general, the pressure for more 
expenditure would become enormous, and 
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it would matter little whether it were 
essential or not. 

In considering Jamaica Bay as an im- 
portant part of the seaport of the future, 
there are of course many more or less 
important details to be counted. It is 
to be remembered, for instance, that 
railroad transportation to Jamaica Bay 
must lie through the very heart of Brook- 
lyn — itself a city of no mean importance 
and of no easy access. The railroads, 
in fact, by refusing to give to this or any 
other eastern development the same rate 
that applies to all parts of the present city, 
could upset the project entirely. So far 
as the records go, there is no very strong 
support from any of the railroad interests 
for the making of a new harbor at Jamaica 
Bay. 

Newark Bay has other and perhaps 
stronger objections. One railroad to-day 
has it bottled up by a trestle Across its 
mouth, holding a Federal charter that has 
allowed the driving of piles year after 
year until the bridge to-day is more like 
a dam than a bridge. Again, it is outside 
the state of New York, and it could not 
look for the support of New York City 
in its development as an ocean harbor. 
Any reasonable channel through it would 
be long and difficult. 

On the other hand, it has the railroad 
facilities, is easy of approach on the west 
and the north, and has on its shores the 
same broad margins of flats that are an 
essential part of any great harbor develop- 
ment in the future, if we are to learn com- 
mercial lessons from the past. 


LOOKING FORWARD 50 YEARS 


The work that is actually going on in 
both of these, outlying waterways is 


really conservation. On Jamaica Bay, 
for instance, an important part of the 
work so far has been the laying out of 
streets so that future development may 
not crowd in upon the water and necessi- 
tate the rebuilding of the entire city in 
that section if the time should ever 
come when it is needed for the seaport 
trafic. The harbor authorities, in other 
words, are looking forward fifty to 
a hundred years. They know that 
the main cause of congestion to-day is 
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the fact that the city of New York itself 
grew haphazard, and its street develop- 
ment was not adapted at the outset to 
the traffic necessities of the water-front. 
They are trying to see to it that future 
generations are not hampered in the 
same way. 

For it seems to be a fact that not for 
fifty years at least will the traffic demands 
of New York make it really necessary 
to go down and build sea-docks either 
in Jamaica Bay or in Newark Bay. Out 
of 440-odd miles of harbor-front in the 
district, less than 60 miles are in actual 
commercial use. It is probably con- 
servative to say that for every foot 
of modern dock-front that is used in 
the commerce of the port to-day, there 
are two feet inside The Narrows that 
could be so used if commerce should 
make it necessary. 


ACRES OF UNUSED WATER-FRONT 


Here, as in the handling of all other 
natural resources, the makers of the nation 
have been lavish. Within rifle-shot of 
the heart of Manhattan, one may find 
water-front that is readily available for 
the highest class of water-borne traffic, 
but which to-day consists of mud-flats 
under water and acre upon acre of refuse 
on shore. The most striking single in- 
stance of this phenomenon is a section 
of the Brooklyn shore which lies north 
of the Erie Basin. It is an area big enough 
in itself to make a good-sized seaport, 
if it were scientifically developed, and it 
is so situated that it is easily tributary to 
the rail-lines of the Jersey coast. The 
distance between the Jersey terminals and 
this section is less than three miles by 
water. Just south of this section, on 
the same water-front, one finds two sane 
and careful efforts to develop scien- 
tifically the resources of a given area of 
water-front. One is a privately-owned 
enterprise — the Bush Terminal Company 
—and the other is a new city-dock for 
South Brooklyn. Here one finds an in- 
telligent attempt to take away from the 
coast of Manhattan not only the actual 
docking of ships but also the storage- 
warehouses and stockrooms. On this 
coast, five or six years ago, one might 
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have found the decrepit shipping of the 
rivers and canals creeping in and out of 
shallow waterways, to puny, wooden docks, 
where trucks and wagons formed the sole 
link between this water-borne commerce 
and its ultimate consumer. 

Here, on this ragged and degenerate 
coast, they have built themselves docks 
long enough to lay three 400-foot ships 
end to end and leave a working margin 
over. Private capital, as usual, pointed 
the way. The city followed promptly 
and bought up for something more than 
$4,000,000 a stretch of shore immediately 
south of the private docks. One of the 
city piers, a quarter of a mile long, is 
finished and operating, being leased to 
a French steamship-line. Another is fin- 
ished and ready for work; and in all 
probability, from time to time, more 
money will be spent and more of the 
piers finished. 

Similarly, on the North River south 
of Twenty-third Street, Manhattan, the 
city some years ago bought up from pri- 
vate owners a great area and a great 
length of water-front, with the inten- 
tion of making in that section the most 
modern harbor facilities that could be 
created. On that crowded water-front, 
New York laid down the Chelsea docks, 
big enough and deep enough to take the 
biggest ships that England has produced 
and give them ample dockage. Because 
the Government could not see its way to 
extend the pier-head line, the city cut 
its slips deep into the island, to make 
the piers long enough to accommodate 
the new giants of the British fleet. On 
the piers they built sheds, inside of which 
a covered street 800 feet long and more 
than a hundred feet wide gives ample 
room to handle the traffic of even the 
giant Cunarders. 


WHAT DREDGES CAN DO 


Right along this line lies the immediate 
future development of the harbor. Tak- 
ing into account the tremendous possi- 
bilities for improvement of this sort 
within the recognized boundaries of the 
inner harbor as it exists to-day, it is 
impossible for anyone to come to the 
conclusion that the seaport has reached 
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anywhere near its limit. In front of the 
city development in South Brooklyn 
when the dredges began their work, the 
water was three or four feet deep at low- 
tide. To-day along the docks it is thirty- 
five feet. People who have studied this 
terminal question declare that there are 
more than fifty miles of water-front 
that are to-day in private hands (and of 
no great commercial value) that could 
be made over again into the most mod- 
ern kind of water-front, at a cost no 
greater than the cost of this city develop- 
ment in South Brooklyn. 


AMAZING INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Turning from the immediate question 
of water-front to the greater question of 
future industrial growth and of local 
freight-handling in Manhattan, one en- 
counters difficulties far more numerous 
than along the water-front and far less 
easy of solution. It has been stated 
earlier in this article that out of about 
2,800 new industrial plants established 
in the United States in a _ five-year 
period, the New York industrial dis- 
trict gained 2,000. It may be added 
that the total value of all products of 
manufacturing in the United States in- 
creased during that period $1,287,000,000, 
and of this increase New York supplied 
$5 30,000,000. 

In other words, measured by value 
of product, the district in and around 
New York added in five years industries 
almost equal to the entire manufacturing 
industries of Philadelphia in 1900, and 
greater than the entire industry of Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny, and Cleveland combined, 
in 1905. 

If any man who has ever studied the 
industries of Pittsburg had gone out 
around New York in the year 1900, and 
had figured that during the next five 
years there would be added to the industry 
of New York a volume much greater 
than that of Pittsburg, he would have 
been appalled at the prospect. To-day, 
in 1910, we know perfectly well that if 
trade conditions are normal, New York 
will add to its industrial manufactures 
an average of $100,000,000 a year, at 
least for the next ten years. 
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This means that unless some tremendous 
cause operates to turn back the hands of 
industrial progress in this city, there 
will be added to it during the next decade 
an industrial city equal to Chicago, 


greater than Philadelphia, and probably 
three times as great as Pittsburg is to-day. 


MANHATTAN FACTORIES MOVING 


Everybody who knows anything about 
manufacturing im factories knows that 
in Manhattan itself the cost of doing 
business has become tremendously high. 
The tendency to-day is to get away 
from Manhattan. Even in New York’s 
greatest industry, the making of garments, 
an outlying section of Brooklyn began 
many years ago to encroach upon the 
established supremacy of Manhattan. 
To-day South Brooklyn, a section of 
cheap living, is a third bidder for this 
business— an industry that employs 
120,000 men and women, and which is 
carried on in more than 4,000 separate 
plants. 

Printing and publishing, the second 
biggest industrial trade, is still central- 
ized to a large extent in Manhattan; 
but in this, as in other similar industries, 
the tendency is toward the outlying sec- 
tions where land values and rentals are 
lower. The textile factories, which em- 
ploy an army of nearly 70,000 in and 
around New York, are almost all carried 
on in New Jersey, with Paterson and 
Passaic as prominent centres. 


MANHATTAN’S LIMIT REACHED 


It is recognized as a cardinal fact, by 
those who study industrial progress, that 
Manhattan itself can do no more in the 
direction of manufacturing industry, and 
the figures of the last four years reveal 
the fact that its manufacturing progress 
has begun to slow down. Even in Brook- 
lyn the swift rush of industry has been 
checked. On a percentage basis, one 
finds the most startling figures coming 
from outlying parts of the industrial 
district of New York—from Staten 
Island, Hackensack, N. J., Kearney, N. J., 
Passaic, N. J., Orange, N. J., and Yonkers, 
N. Y.— the little outlying cities that are 
really an intimate part of the commercial 
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life of the great metropolis. Here, over 
a ten-year period, one finds the volume 
of manufacturing industry doubled, 
trebled, or quadrupled. 

There is no doubt that here, in these 
outlying towns, will be found the great 
industrial growth of to-morrow. If the 
industry of a Philadelphia, a Chicago, or 
a Pittsburg is to be poured into New York 
in the next ten years, there is no doubt 
that most of it will settle in these towns 
out on the fringes of the industrial 
city, where land is cheaper and where 
labor may find habitation without the 
crowded discomfort of the tenement- 
district in the greater city. Here, along 
the rank, unsightly wastes of mud and 
water that parallel the New Jersey 
coast for miles, and down on the equally 
unlovely plains of farthest Brooklyn, is 
to be the site of the industrial city of 
the future. 

Out around Newark, N. J., and south 
to Perth Amboy, may be seen the sort 
of development that will probably solve 


the great industrial problem of New York 


for many decades to come. Here are 
dozens of industrial plants growing on 
the very edges of the marsh, where a 
decade ago nobody would have taken 
the sodden land as a gift. Into the 
muddy depths they have poured the dé- 
bris of a city — ashes, refuse, and good 
red earth. On the foundations of mud 
they have built new land and made it 
a home of industry. 


OVERHEAD TRACKS FOR FREIGHT 


The third great problem of New York 
is undoubtedly the handling of its own 
internal commerce. So serious has be- 
come the congestion on the streets of the 
West Side, where the great liners dock, 
that the Department of Docks and 
Ferries has now recommended the build- 
ing of an enormous overhead freight-track 
down the west side of the city, with great 
warehouses, railroad tracks, elevators, and 
all other modern appliances — the whole 
to cost the modest sum of $100,000,000. 
The plan contemplates doing this work 
with city money and turning it over 
to a leasing corporation at a 5 per 
cent. rental—that is, for a sum of 
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$5,000,000 a year if the cost is actually 
$100,000,000. 

Perhaps something like this must be 
done; but it seems to involve not only 
the consent of the tax-payers of New York, 
but also the codperation of all the steam- 
ship and railroad companies that use 
that water-front. These companies have 
never been in the habit of codperating 
in anything of this sort; and it would 
therefore appear that this new project 
is not likely to be carried through in the 
immediate future. 

This third’ problem is really wrapped 
up in the other two. If, by intelligent 
water-front development, the builders of 
the harbor can coax out of New York the : 
tremendous store-rooms of water-borne 
traffic, and take away from Manhattan 
the trucking that is involved in delivering 
goods to and from these store-rooms, that 
will in itself relieve the pressure upon the 
over-taxed streets of the central city. 
Again, as more and more of the garment- 
making, printing, tobacco manufacture, 
liquor manufacture, slaughtering, furni- 
ture-making, and other lines of industry 
flee from Manhattan out to the plains of 
Long Island, the flats of New Jersey, and 
the uplands of Westchester, the volume 
of raw material coming in and finished 
product going out from these plants 
will be diminished in the streets of 
Manhattan and increase on the railroad 
spurs and sidings of the outlying fringes 
of the city. 

In all this tremendous adjustment of 
commercial facilities to commercial ‘con- 
ditions, the people of New York, as a 
class, take very little interest. They see 
it going on around them, but not one 
of a thousand ever stops to think 
what it means. The making of this 
city, by far the greatest industrial 
centre of the United States and the 
acknowledged sea-gate of the continent, 
is the biggest single phenomenon in 
the economic history of the United 
States. To-day it is going on at a pace 
that must, within a very few years, 
make the city not only the greatest in 
population, but by far the greatest in 
industry and in shipping of all the cities 
of the world. 
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us. You judge us from a West- 

ern point of view. Because our 
habits, our scholarship, our government, 
are not the same as yours, you think that 
we must all be in the wrong.” 

This complaint of intelligent Chinese 
I have heard a hundred times. At the 
best, it is hard for Americans to appre- 
ciate the Chinese struggles, difficulties, 


; 7 OU foreigners do not understand 


and determination, or to grasp the full 
significance of the varied movements 
that are to-day sweeping across that 
vast empire. 

Even the Chinese are bewildered by 


their own doings — or misdoings. What 
happened yesterday may be reversed to- 
morrow. A conclusion, apparently formed 
from good reasoning, is upset by a sudden 
turn or an unexpected clash. All along we 
have spoken of the Chinese as plain, 
patient, practical, plodding—and our 
characterization has been correct; but, 
to our amazement, they are just as prone 
as the most fanatical of dreamers to run 
into all manner of vagaries, to seize hold 
of the wildest of rumors, and to enter 
into the most senseless of schemes. Why 
should they chide us that we do not 
understand them, when they do not 
understand themselves? 

If there are errors in our calculation 
of things already done by that ancient 
people, can we hope to escape from stum- 
bling when we surmise about what China 
is to be? Surely I may be pardoned, if 
out of an experience of nearly thirty 
years with many mandarins and other 
thinking Chinese, J deign to turn toward 


the future, linking it on as best I can to 
the varied scenes of China’s drama in 
the years of the past. The reader will 
not murmur if I think it out in my own 
way but with strong conviction and even 
stronger hope. 

I might as well acknowledge at the 
outset that Iam more hopeful as to China’s 
future than the average Chinese. Why 
should it not be so? I have breathed 
from childhood the air of good-cheer, 
and have learned the good, sound doc- 
trines — may they never die out of our 
life! —of “faith, hope, and charity”; 
while the Chinese of the modern type, 
through suspicion, fear, and_ resent- 
ment, and the eating of many bitter 
pills forced down their throats by ruth- 
less, alien hands, are pessimistic as to 
themselves and misanthropic as to others. 

For this reason, I would not forecast 
China’s future as the Chinese in their 
gloomy forebodings may do, but rather 
as I myself, with a more hopeful view 
of life, might argue and thereupon secure , 
their agreement ‘The late Prince Kung, 
one of the keenest minds in modern 
times, with a successful public career 
of nearly forty years, had no hope for his 
country, for the possibility of reform, or 
for the security of the government. When 
the British Minister, Sir Nicholas O’Con- 
nor, was leaving Peking in 1896 on trans- 
fer to St. Petersburg, he exhorted the 
Prince to take the lead in initiating needed 
reforms. For fifteen minutes, in solemn 
silence, the Prince listened to the earnest 
words of this diplomat and friend, and 
expressed his deep gratitude. Nothing 
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resulted. Li Hung Chang called on the 
Prince, and likewise urged him to guide 
the nation in the beginnings of the re- 
form movement. The Prince’s sad lament 
was, ‘Nothing can be done! Nothing 
can be done!” 

The “new learning,” with a national 
system of education, is opening the eyes 
of the rising generation; and an army, 
trained after Western methods, well- 
equipped, well-paid, well-fed, vigorous, 
agile, full of enthusiasm, and moved 
by a commendable pride, is . ready 
to expand into as large dimensions as 
the revenue will permit. It is not 
always devoted to Manchu rule, perhaps, 
but it is firm and united against outside 
aggression; and it stands as a surety 
for national independence, though it is 
not to be taken as a menace to the rest of 
the world. 

There was a time, only a few years 
ago, when the partition of China was on 
the lips of many who discussed Chinese 
questions, and when China’s break-up 
formed a startling topic for newspaper 
articles and even for books that spoke 
with authority. European Powers, in- 
stead of giving China a helping hand in 
its gropings after light, learning, and 
reformation, in the period succeeding 
the war with Japan, contented themselves 
with talking ‘‘spheres of influence” or 
(more mildly) ‘‘spheres of interest’? — 
a policy startling to the Chinese and fatal 
and foolish for themselves. Thoughtful 
Chinese, and many more not so thoughtful, 
while not positive that the dismember- 
ment would take place, were positive 
that this was what ‘“‘the foreigners”’ 
wanted. The outcome was the Boxer 
' uprising of 1900. Just as the storm was 
approaching, I had a discussion of nearly 
two hours with the Grand Secretary and 
Grand Councilor, Kang Yi — extreme 
conservative, rabid reactionary, intense 
foreign-hater, future commander-in-chief 
(under Imperial appointment) of the Boxer 
organization, and my personal friend. 

“We are determined that these en- 
croachments on our territory shall come 
to an end,” he said. “ They have our 
best ports, and want all our land. But 
it shall not be done.” 
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“Ts it not rather too late in the day?” 
I inquired. ‘‘How can you resist?” 

“We will call forth our millions to fight 
them. I will die before another inch of 
soil shall be yielded.” 

So the clash and the crash came. 
China’s moment of folly was the time 
for China’s partition, if ever it was to 
come. China’s action was like the answer 
of a classmate of mine in college: when 
asked, “‘What is legitimate homicide?” 
he said, “Legitimate homicide is where 
a man kills himself in self-defence.” If 
ever there was a time when the partition 
of China might have been possible, it was 
then, after the barbaric, suicidal, fooi- 
hardy experiences of the summer of 1900 
—with a declaration of war against the 
whole world, and with a most outrageous 
and appalling massacre of innocent men, 
women, and children —on the part both 
of the Government and of a fanatical 
populace. The Imperial Court had fled 
to a far-distant province, to an old capital 
of previous dynasties. The official head- 
quarters and ministries of Peking were 
deserted. The Allied Forces of Europe, 
America, and Japan had their grip on 
the throat of the nation. Why did they 
not, in their hour of victory and in China’s 
hour of shame and disaster, take control 
of the whole empire, and then, once for 
all, take pencil in hand and mark across 
the map of China the dividing-line be- 
tween the possessions of one foreign 
power and those of another, until all 
the various colors of the rainbow, and 
more besides, should have taken the place 
of the familiar yellow color that now 
distinguishes the territory of the Chinese 
Empire and of Manchu rule? 

There were four reasons why partition 
did not then take place. The first was 
the effort of Sir Robert Hart in behalf of 
China. He was among the besieged in 
Peking, and had suffered heavily. All 
his personal effects as well as the records 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs, of 
which he was the head, had been de- 
stroyed; but, immediately on the relief 
of the legations, he began writing articles 
to the leading English periodicals, plead- 
ing for generosity to China and warning 
against further aggravations of Chinese 
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sensibilities. He was China’s most con- 
spicuous advocate. 

The second reason was the prompt 
action taken by our Secretary of State, 
Mr. John Hay. -In eloquent language 
and with convincing logic, he communi- 
cated with the different governments on 
the advisability of maintaining the auton- 
omy of China, and of helping forward all 
schemes for genuine reform. 

The third reason was the position 
taken during the Boxer outbreak by 
strong Viceroys, like Chang Chih Tung 
and Lin Kun Yi in arranging with the 
foreign governments through the Consuls- 
General at Shanghai that no foreign 
troops should infringe on the jurisdiction 
of the central and southern provinces, 
so long as they should stand aloof from 
the Boxer campaign and should keep the 
peace. This secured harmonious rela- 
tions in the larger part of China, and 
prepared the way for complete harmony 
when formal negotiations with the Allied 
Powers were resumed. 

The fourth reason was that generals 
and ministers of all the great Powers 
were convinced that partition was an im- 
possibility. They might occupy Peking 
and overrun the metropolitan province, 
but occupation of the whole of the empire 
was beyond their reach; the army would 
have to be so great and the expense so 
heavy that China might better be left to 
itself and be required merely to pay the 
bill already incurred. And so Chinese 
partition was abandoned. 


PARTITION IMPOSSIBLE TODAY 


Since the task was abandoned then as 
beyond possibility, how is it that sensible 
people can think it possible to-day or 
in the near future, when the conditions 
are far different from what they were in 
1900, and when the knowledge, purpose, 
and ambitions of the Chinese are more 
strongly combined against every form of 
outside intrusion or intermeddling? To 
partition China would mean more than 
partitioning the Dark Continent has 
meant. In China there is an old civili- 
zation, a profound philosophy, great learn- 
ing, high ethics, and a clear-cut system 
of government; in Africa there was a 
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barbarism that built up no great nation 
and was without any widely-spread 
scholarship, religion, or system of ethics. 
For the outside nations to attempt to 
dividé among themselves the rich terri- 
tory and the vast population of China 
would end in more than an interchange 
of diplomatic despatches; there would 
be disputes, and then wranglings, and 
then wars among themselves, rather than 
war with China. 

Great Britain once had a ‘“‘sphere of 
influence” in the Yang-tse Valley, but 
that is not its sphere to-day. Along the 
great river sail the steamers of Germany 
and Japan and France as well as those 
of the British companies. At Hankow, 
in the very centre of the empire, there 
are separate plots of ground called “ Settle- 
ments,” with different jurisdictions — the 
English, the Russian, the French, the 
Japanese, and the German. Shanghai, 
at the mouth of this great river, is an 
“International Settlement,” or an inter- 
national municipality. For Great Britain 
to maintain that along this section, the 
most desirable of all China, it could possi- 
bly establish a government of its own, 
to the exclusion in any degree of other 
nations, is beyond its highest dreams. 
Should this be made a kind of Inter- 
national Buffer State —-where, then, would 
England come in? Would it turn to the 
south, along the borders of Burmah? 
This is the province of Yunnan, within the 
French ‘“‘sphere of influence.’”’ Would 
it turn to the metropolitan province of 
Chih-Li, where Peking and Tientsin are 
located? This would be a relinquish- 
ment of the preéminent position which 
England has hitherto occupied, and would 
bring it into collision with both Russia 
and Japan. 

And what of the United States? Has 
our imperialistic policy led us into the 
idea of linking the Philippines with a 
part of China? Or will we come to an 
agreement with Japan whereby all of 
this valuable prize shall be sold outright 
at increased rates to China’s neighbor? 
In fact, in whatever way we consider the 
question, the partition of China among 
such Powers as would demand an equal 
participation — Great Britain, the United 
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CHINA—A PERMANENT EMPIRE 


States, Russia, Japan, France, Germany, 


Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Hol- 


land, Spain, Portugal, and now even 
Mexico and Cuba — is too absurd a propo- 
sition any longer to deserve notice. This 
theory of dismemberment might as well 
be pigeonholed at the chancelleries of 
the world, and our highly trained diplo- 
mats may turn to other and _ wiser 
conjectures. 


NO DANGER OF REVOLUTION 


“Oh, no, there cannot be any partition 
of China among other nations,”’ it is said, 
“but there will surely come a revolution 
by the Chinese people against the present 
Manchu Government.” This is the new 
idea that is held concerning the future 
of China. Revolution means the col- 
lateral proposition, the overthrow of the 
Manchus. There has been of late so 


much talk of the revolutionary party, 
of disturbances here and there against 
the Central Government and against for- 
eigners, of missionaries and merchants 
from the interior fleeing to the coast, 
that it is easy for one to suppose that 


revolution would be successful. 

But facts are against such a suppo- 
sition. There is a newly-trained army. 
However much it may be in sympathy 
with the revolutionary spirit, it is not 
altogether opposed to the government 
that has trained it, paid it, advanced 
it to higher and higher position, and 
honored it in many ways before the eyes 
of the world. Why turn against its own 
people, when more foreign intrusion 
would take place? That there is a rev- 
olutionary spirit, no one can deny; but 
this can be modified by the willingness 
on the part of the Central Government to 
adopt suggestions of reform which will 
bring prosperity and strength to the 
country. 

As a checkmate to the revolution that 
is dreamed of and planned there is 
the counter-planning and action of the 
so-called reform party of Kang Yiu Wei 
and Liang Chi-Chiao. They may have 
been opposed to the late Dowager Em- 
press and have been supporters of the 
late Emperor; but this does not mean 
that they will set themselves to thwart 
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the wishes and aims of the Prince Regent, 
a brother of the late Emperor. For them 
to side with the late Viceroy, Yuan 
Shih Kai, the former strong man of the 
Government but who plotted against 
the late Emperor, seems hardly possible. 
Their views of reform are more in harmony 
with the actual reforms that are gradually 
taking place, while their personal sym- 
pathies are more with the Prince Regent 
(who is trying to do his best) than with 
even the able ex-Viceroy, who is now in 
retirement because of his well-known 
attitude toward the late Emperor. 

The main reason for our belief in the 
futility of a revolution sufficient to sweep 
away the existing government (which 
is Chinese as well as Manchu) is that no 
leader can be found to unite all who are 
disaffected. Once it was thought —- it 
was even proposed by General Gordon 
—that Li Hung Chang, with the army 
at his disposal, might turn out the Man- 
chus and allow himself to be proclaimed 
Emperor; but until the end he remained 
true to the Dowager Empress, though 
he despised the Manchus about as much 
as the young Chinese reformers do. 
Again, admirers of Yuan Shih Kai, as 
well as those who have mistrusted him, 
have whispered that the time would 
come when, with the army that he him- 
self had trained, he would march on the 
capital, put an end to the Manchus, and 
inaugurate a new reign. In the days of 
his power, if he had listened to the tempt- 
er, he might have succeeded. Foreign 
governments would have welcomed him. 
Now he has no power. He has no soldiers. 
He is so closely watched that all conniving 
is unavailing. His enemies are more 
numerous than his friends. If not Yuan 
Shih Kai, I know of no leader strong, 
magnetic, gifted enough to lead a revolution 
to a successful issue. 

Disturbances, indeed, may arise from 
year to year. There may be murmur- 
ings and mutterings among the people 
everywhere. The young student-class 
may cry out excitedly for new rights and 
authority. The efforts at reform may be 
full of mistakes and open to criticism. 
The country may be weak and corrupt. 
Collision may arise between the Peking 
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authorities and the provinces. All these 
things may happen; but there is no 
assurance that in their eventual occurrence 
there will be formed or evolved a revo- 
lutionary party which can command the 
support of the majority of the people 
—not to mention the support of the 
ruling and intelligent classes. 


NO ASIATIC CONFEDERATION 


The newest theory — born, probably 
in Japan — is that all the Asiatic peoples 
shall form an alliance among themselves; 
that Japan, having gained a high place 
in the family of nations, should be given 
carte-blanche to train a mighty army in 
China; and that they together should 
give freedom and independence to all 
in Asia who would “bow down and wor- 
ship” the new leader. The White Race 
would then know its place. 

So fantastic a theory needs but little 
probing. If Chinese find it hard to get 
along with Manchus, Mongols, and Lamas, 
will they cast themselves into the em- 
brace of the Japanese? A few years 
ago, when Japan was protesting against 
the Russian domination in the ancient 
heritage of the Manchus and was hinting at 
Russia’s menace to Corea, the young 
Chinese (and even some older statesmen 
like Chang Chih Tung and Tuan Fang) 
clutched at the idea of an alliance of two 
branches of the one race for their com- 
mon protection. But now Japan has an 
alliance with Great Britain, and an 
agreement with Russia, and, what’ is 
more apparent, does with Korea as it 
wills, and is very annoying in Man- 
churia. Such friendship China is unable 
to appreciate. 

No, none of these things will happen 
with China. China, I strongly believe, 
has a different outlook and a different 
future. China will no longer be merely 
a government of the Six Boards, or even 
of the present Eleven Boards. With 
all national power concentrated in them, 
except in so far as they must be subsid- 
iary to and advisory of the Emperor, 
they find themselves to-day face to face 
with the demand for a parliamentary 
form of government. To this demand 
both the Emperor and his advisers 
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will yield — reluctantly, perhaps, but 


inevitably. 
THE NUCLEUS OF A PARLIAMENT 


In October was initiated part of 
an Imperial Parliament in Peking, a 
national Senate, composed of 200 picked 
men from the nobility, the metropolitan 
officials, and the provinces. The very 
best men, full of enterprise, of the spirit of 
progress, and of real patriotism, have 
been gathered together for the first time 
in the capital of the empire. Granted 
that the authorities of the Government, 
as found in the different Boards and in 
the Grand Council, are without a leader, 
there will certainly arise from the new 
Parliament, though composed of only 
one] House, capable leaders who will help 
to solve the problems that now puzzle the 
brains of those who are responsible for 
the proper direction of the nation’s affairs. 

The demand for a complete parlia- 
mentary government, with two Houses, 
one of which will be representative of 
the people who possess the franchise, 
can hardly be delayed for nine years. 
The one House will need to supplement 
the other. Both will be seen to be a 
necessity if China is to conform to the 
models of advanced peoples and _ power- 
ful states. With a franchise safeguarded, 
why should the Prince Regent hesitate 
any longer? To yield to the demand — 
not of ignorant fools, but of capable, 
enterprising men, accustomed to suc- 
cessful undertakings — will win for the 
reigning family a loyalty which no adverse 
power can destroy. I believe that such 
a Parliament at an early date is wise — 
bearing in mind, as I have hinted, the 
character of the franchise. Knowing the 
sentiment of leaders in the provinces and 
the unfortunate condition of national 
affairs as they are being handled in Peking, 
I am confident that the Throne will soon 
issue an edict for a full Parliament —a 
movement that will thrill the nation and 
surprise the rest of the world. 

The time will come, moreover, when 
the new Parliament will more and more 
assume the power of legislation, so far 
as the affairs of the whole empire are 
concerned. 
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A fairly capable class of men has 
already been chosen for the provincial 
assemblies, and from these bodies a few 
well-equipped and intelligent men have 
been chosen to enter the Upper House 
of the Imperial Parliament, along with 
others equally well selected by the Em- 
peror from the nobility and from older 
officials summoned from the provinces to 
utilize their experiences in this new de- 
partment of the Government. At the 
head of this Upper House is Prince Puh 
Lun, who was the special envoy to the St. 
Louis Exposition. He is a young man, 
full of enthusiasm, and is not tied 
down by any national usages which are 
unsuitable for the coming changes. He 
boldly advocates a representative House. 
Year by year, the experience of these men, 
who have met first to consult and to 
advise and afterward really to legislate, 
will grow from strength unto strength. 

As a part of this demand for parlia- 
mentary government will come a new and 
an improved condition of affairs in the 
provinces. The first gatherings of the 


provincial assemblies have been charac- 


terized by caution and deliberation. The 
radical spirit has been kept in check. 
Here and there a clash has come with 
the Viceroys and other high officials who 
have been appointed by the Throne; 
other disputes will take place between 
those who have hitherto possessed all 
the power in the provinces, and those 
who, for the first time, have been given 
power of a representative and legislative 
character. If, after a century, Washing- 
ton presents interesting spectacles of 
disagreement between Congress and the 
Executive, surely China should be al- 
lowed to learn some of the lessons that 
disagreements are able to teach. 


““ STATES’ RIGHTS’ IN CHINA 


The theory of centralized government 
as it has hitherto existed in China will 
need to be modified in coming years. 
Those who discharge the administrative 
functions of the Government — as Vice- 
Toys, governors, provincial treasurers, and 
all the local authorities with which we 
are familiar — will continue to be ap- 
pointed by the Throne. The division of 
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authority between the Executive and the 
legislative that will be worked out in 
Peking will gradually become an accom- 
plished fact in the provinces. The power 
of the provinces will increase. With 
this increased power there will come 
another form of collision, which is already 
appearing to-day, between the provinces 
and the Central Government, but this 
does not mean that there will be a revolt. 
It means that the Government in Peking, 
which must remain the centre of all 
government, will be forced to the inevi- 
table position where the power and author- 
ity of a great nation will be divided, not 
only among different departments in 
Peking. but between Peking as the capital 
and the twenty-one provinces. At pres- 
ent, there is no written constitution which 
defines the powers of the different branches 
or divisions of the government, as exists 
in our country or in the other great 
Asiatic empire, Japan. The Constitution 
is being worked out through experiences. 

In the future transformation that has 
thus been pictured, how will the Powers 
insist that their supposed rights shall 
be recognized? 

At present the foreign governments 
deal directly and only with the Govern- 
ment of Peking. But large commercial 
enterprises, the great missionary organ- 
ization, the investment of foreign capital 
— must they be carried into execution 
through the good will of the Peking Govern- 
ment only, or of the Emperor alone? 
Have not the provinces their “say” ? 
Gradually it will dawn upon the minds 
of enterprising men and capitalists in 
the United States and other countries 
that the provinces must be consulted 
whenever foreign enterprise is to be 
carried out on Chinese territory. This 
condition of things I would strongly 
emphasize. 

The attitude of individual Powers may 
perhaps be different, but finally there 
will be unanimity of action as well as of 
policy. Japan and Russia have so far 
encroached on the sacred territory of 
the Imperial family that the prestige of 
the Manchus has been lowered. Japan, 
disliked more and more and alarmed 
again and again, will soon see the wisdom 
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of conciliation. Russia, made to suffer 
for high-handedness, will resume the cor- 
dial sentiments and friendly appreciation 
which its best men have advocated. For 
Japan and Russia actually to take pos- 
session of Manchuria would not be a 
difficult task, but I doubt whether they 
will take the risk. In gaining Manchuria, 
they would lose the confidence of all the 
rest of China, and largely the respect of 
the rest of the world. Russia, at least, 
is inclined to negotiate with China in a 
spirit of friendliness and courtesy, and 
Japan is too wise to go too far. By 
leaving to China its sovereignty over the 
territory of Manchuria, they both win 
the esteem of all China. They need, 
after more than sober second-thought, 
only to realize that China is first in its 
own land, and that other nations must 
not be excluded except by China’s will. 

The British commercial interests will 
always remain supreme, and_ business 
men will be quick to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. Trade is never ad- 
vanced by making enemies. Germany, 
too, is a commercial nation, and its com- 
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mercial men are not inclined to limit 
themselves to the one province of Shan- 
tung, their ‘“‘sphere of interest.” Their 
government recognizes the importance oi 
exalting German prestige. They are in- 
terested in bringing into China German 
scholarship and _ establishing German 
schools. While hitherto not known for 
their conciliatory treatment of the Chinese, 
they, also, will learn to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. 

As for our own country, we shall con- 
tinue to have spasmodic turns of gener- 
osity, with a decided return now and then 
of exclusiveness in our own reception 
of Asiatic races; but in the end we shall 
choose the policy of fair play, at home 
and abroad. The Americans will be 
united with the British and the Germans, 
with the Russians and with the Japanese, 
and with othér nations interested in 
maintaining peaceful relations with China. 
This great union among foreign Powers 
will take on the policy of codperation 
with China, rather than of interference 
and encroachment. At least, this is my 
prophecy. 


HOW THE RAILROAD WORKS WITH 
THE TRUST 
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DOES THE LITTLE SHIPPER, THE LITTLE INDUSTRY, OR THE LITTLE TOWN GET A 
SQUARE DEAL?—DRASTIC AND DANGEROUS REMEDIES NOW PROPOSED FOR 
TRANSPORTATION ILLS— WANTED: ANOTHER A. J. CASSATT 
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C. M. KEYS 


two points have been brought out. 
First, it has been established that 
the railroads must get more money for 


“ FORMER articles in this series, 


their service. Second, it has been proved 
that in our present rate-schedules there 
have been in the recent past and there 


are to-day many flagrant inconsistencies, 
blatant discriminations, and unjust dis- 
tinctions between shippers and classes of 
shippers. 

In this article, the close and intimate 
connection between the railroad and the 
Industrial Trust will be made clearer. 
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It will be shown that not only in isolated 
individual cases is the big shipper favored, 
but that the whole rate system, of its 
very nature, tends to build up monopoly, 
centralize industry, and destroy individual 
initiative in the commercial world. 

Broadly, the question presented to 
the public, shippers, property-owners, 
stockholders — to every man in the com- 
mercial world—is this: Is it a time to 
reform the rate schedules, or is it a time 
to make a transportation revolution and 
work out a new system that shall serve 
the people equally? 

For facts, let us look to the records of 
current events. The railroads have been 
for some months before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, trying to show 
cause for an advance in certain rates. 
The argument presented in New York 
boils down to this: 

“We have to pay $35,000,000 more 
for our labor this year than we paid last 
year. We can get most of this back by 
raising the rates on two or three classes 
of freight. Therefore we are justified 


in raising those rates.” 

The classes of freight on which the 
raise is proposed consist, for the most 
part, of such goods as are usually going 
about the country in relatively small 


lots —-merchandise, boots and _ shoes, 
furniture, etc.— consigned to small ship- 
pers, individual consumers, country stores, 
and other consumers of transportation 
in small amounts. An analysis of the 
tonnage on all the roads shows that the 
classes on which the raise is proposed 
amount to not much more than 5 per 
cent. of the total. 

Why, you ask, should the railroads, 
even if they need the money very badly, 
start out by making 5 per cent. of the 
freight pay nearly the whole of the amount 
needed, and exempt the other 95 per cent? 


THE COWARDICE OF THE RAILROADS 


Put in bald and brutal English, this is 
the reason: It is because the railroads 
dare not, at this time, undertake to dis- 
turb the railroad rates upon which the 
Industrial “Combines” of the country 
have been built up. It is because it is 
easier to make the small and scattered 
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Freight 
65.6 ¢ 


Passengers 


23.8 ¢ 


WHERE THE RAILROAD DOLLAR COMES FROM 


Showing the proportion of total earnings on all railroads earned 
in each department 


shippers pay the additional necessary tax, 
in order that the Great American Trusts 
may not be forced to pay it. 

Of course, the fact of the matter is 
that this present rate controversy is only 
a beginning. It is a fact, as any man 
may find who cares to talk at great length 
with the railroad lords, that this is an 
experiment, and that if it succeeds there 
will be many other increases as time goes 
on. That is the answer to the last para- 
graph, and it will be the answer to the 
whole of this article. 
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WHERE THE CARS ARE FILLED 


Diagram Showing how much of every roo tons of freight comes 
from each of the great classes 
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Keeping up 





WHERE THE RAILROAD DOLLAR GOES 
Showing how the gross earnings are spent by all railroads. The 
big salaries of which one hears so much are all included in 
“general expenses, 2.58c.”’ 


It is true. In addition to the items 


included in the raise which is now being 
sought, there are many other items that 
may be raised from time to time, as other 


causes for such raises spring up. But — 
and this is the meat in the cocoanut — 
I have yet to meet an honest traffic 
officer of any railroad who faces the pos- 
sibility of a general revision of the com- 
modity rates upward. And it is the 
commodity rate-schedule that moves most 
of the tonnage of the great Industrial 
“Combines.” 

Consider rebates dead. Reckon that 
the protecting arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment is around you to protect you against 
any discrimination in charging you more 
than is charged ‘the Combine” for 
“‘similar service.” Call the ‘‘midnight- 
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tariff’’ a thing of the past. Believe that 
the railroad which serves you will give 
you the lowest rates that it can. Then 
read. the evidence before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. After that, take 
the first train for the Trust’s headquarters, 
and sell out at the best price you can get. 
You, Mr. Small Manufacturer, are an 
anachronism, if the principle of railroad 
rate-making to-day is the right one for 
this day. 


THE BUILDER OF TRUSTS 


This principle is not only synchronous 
with the principle of tariff-protection; 
it is synonymous. It is the principle of 
arbitrary selection. A certain industry 
is to be fostered in this country. At the 
outset, that is the business of the tariff- 
makers. They close the markets of the 
country to foreign makers. The industry 
starts up. It begins at half a dozen 
cities, in half a hundred plants. In time, 
by the accident of brains, one plant out- 
strips all the rest, or a group of plants 
located at one city outstrips all rivals. 

Here the railroad schedule comes in. 
The principle is that this most powerful 
centre must be conserved. Its markets 
must not be invaded by new plants 
springing up here and there. Beyond 
that, it must be strengthened. Its com- 
mercial power must be pushed further 
and further beyond its original limits. 
It must be made a Trust centre. That 
means that it must get favorable rates. 
Its products are taken out of the ‘‘class” 
lists, and put into the “commodity 
schedules,” providing special rates for 
that industry at that city. 

Is it right —- or is it not? 
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THE PAY ENVELOPE 


The average daily wages of all railroad labor in the years named. This increase of 14}4% in the last 
five years is the main excuse for higher rates 
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THE REWARD OF LABOR 
The total cash amount paid by all railroads to all their wage-earners in the years indicated 


I have never met a single responsible 
traffic officer of a railroad who would 
admit, at first, that this is a basic prin- 
ciple in the making of railroad rates in 
this country. The railroad first made 
the rates to get the business. It made 
them as low as it possibly could, to be 
sure; but that was because competition 
forced it to do so. The hottest com- 
petition in the railroad world centres 
on the products of a great manufacturer 
located at a great centre. Once the rates 
are made (and made by all the railroads 
that serve that centre) they become 
virtually an integral part of the manu- 
facturing business — part of its stock in 
trade, its selling organization. In more 
than one great industrial company that 
could be named, the item of “good will” 
would be wiped off its balance-sheet in six 
months if the railroad rates were raised. 

A few of the broader traffic men of the 
big railroad systems recognize this fact. 
All those who do recognize it know full 
well that here lies the gist of the whole 
problem. They cannot raise a_ single 
finger to change the existing conditions. 
They can and do attempt to wipe out 
absolutely everything that looks like an 
unjust discrimination as between shippers 
similarly situated. In the last year there 
has been a really remarkable cleaning-up 
of traffic records. Soon, in all probability, 
most of the very high priced “traffic 
experts” hired by trusts will be no longer 
needed. It will be no longer profitable to 
hire a “rate-shark”’ at a railroad _presi- 
dent’s salary to get all that can be got out 
of the traffic department of the railroad. 


A JOB FOR “‘UNCLE SAM” 


Right now, one of the most remarkable 
episodes in the whole history of railroad 


procedure in this country is going on, 
without the beat of drums. Everybody 
knows that the great industrials, many 
of them, own little railroads. These 
little roads, located in the yards or on 
the property of the manufacturing plant, 
perform a switching ‘service for the rail- 
road. They get paid for that. 

The three following examples refer 
to rates that were formerly made. I do 
not know the present rates in these cases. 
Therefore the illustrations are given merely 
as illustrations, without charging that 
such rates are in existence to-day. 

The Illinois Steel Company, owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation, had 
a plant near Chicago. It had a little 
railroad in the plant. When it shipped 
a car of freight out of this plant to New 
York, 1,000 miles away, the little railroad 
received from the big railroad 10 per 
cent. of the total rate collected. If the 
car went to Pittsburg, the division of 


LABOR’S SHARE OF THE RAILROAD DOLLAR 
Out of every dollar earned, wages of all sorts get forty-two cents 
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WHAT THE BUILDERS HAVE DONE 


Total railroad mileage in the country in the years named 














the through-rate gave the Steel Company 
15 per cent. of the total. (Interstate 
Commerce Report, 1904.) 

Nine Trust-owned salt mills at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., had a mile of track around 
them. They incorporated it into a rail- 
road company and.asked the Santa Fé 
Railroad for a division of the througherate 
from Hutchinson to Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other points. The big railroad, feel- 
ing generous, allowed the little one 25 per 
cent, of that through-rate. This gave the 
Trust plants an advantage of 50 cents a ton 
over their competitors who did not have 
a little railroad, and made it possible 
to drive the independents out of those 
markets. (Interstate Commerce Report, 
1904.) 

The International Harvester Company, 
at Chicago received, through a small 
switching railroad in its yard, nearly $12 
per car for a service that any railroad 
would have been very glad to perform 
at the rate of a dollar or two. (Interstate 
Commerce Report, 1904.) 

There are hundreds of such little rail- 
roads in this country, and every plant 
that owns one, and is in a position to 
demand it, gets paid for the use of it. 
If you want to be sure of getting paid, 
make your tracks connect with two rail- 
roads, and not with one only. The pay- 
-ments vary; someare little and somearebig. 

The traffic chiefs of the big railroads 
know that here there is a lot of discrimin- 





In ten years, the average distance of freight haul has increased more than 15 per cent. 
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ation. They know also that here there 
is danger. They all want to adjust these 
charges. Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Alton-Swartschilds & Sulz- 
berger case, in 1909, every such rate is 
on record and is recognized as directly 
part of “interstate commerce,” even if 
the little road is entirely within a single 
state. 

Now it might seem a simple matter 
for the railroads to get together and 
regulate these charges for terminal rail- 
roads. It is not so simple. At the pres- 
ent moment, in all good faith, apparently, 
the big railroads have “put it up” to the 
Government of the United States, in the 
person of the Commission, to pass judg- 
ment upon these rates, severally and 
individually. In the course of a hundred 


years or more, probably, the Commission 
will have looked into them all. After that, 
maybe, this will be all straightened out. 


WHEN THE RAILROAD TURNS TAIL 


Here, it may be noted, the railroad 
traffic man is dealing with the very big 
shipper. Therefore he asks the help of 
the Government. From all that I have 
ever been able to discover about the deal- 
ings between railroads and manufacturing 
trusts, the railroad man needs that help. 
In this department of the railroad work, 
the traffic man is slave, not master. If 
you want to find out how completely this 
was true in an isolated case, look up the 
records of 1902, in the case of Mr. I. E. 
Knapp, who tried to refine and ship his 
own petroleum at Chanute, Kan., in com- 
petition with Trust shipments. In spite 
of the best efforts of the traffic men, he 
had to give it up. So have many others 
like him, in many fields from the oi!-tanks 
of California to the sawmills of Maine. 

The railroads know with what they have 
to contend in the coming years. They 
know that railroad labor in the aggregate 
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WHAT IS A TRAIN LOAD? 


In ten years, the increase in loading has been 60 per cent. 


This has been a big item in meeting the 


increased wages without raising rates 


is on record to the effect that railroad 
wages must keep on rising. They know 
that the limit of economy through larger 
engines, bigger cars, and heavier road-bed 
has been reached, if not passed. They 
are perfectly aware that terminal charges 
in all the crowded cities are going to be 
heavier and heavier year by year. They 
are aware that the old-time schedule of 
freight delivery will not do in the coming 
years. The commercial interests of the 
country and the railroad fight for life 
itself are forcing a faster and faster service 
every twelve months. They know that 
this will continue. They know how much 
more it costs to deliver freight on a fast 
schedule than to hold local freight de- 
liveries for full cars, full trains, and gen- 
eral railroad convenience. They know, 
too, the ever-mounting cost of govern- 
ment regulation — a steady tax of close to 
$25,000,000 a year — and the never ceas- 
ing advance of taxes, of liability costs 
for men injured, of safety devices for 
their own employees and for the public. 
On top of it all, they have been told in 
tones that defy an answer that they must 
pay more and more for the capital that 
they raise by the sale of securities in all 
the markets of the world. 

Therefore, they realize that as the years 
go by they, too, must levy heavier taxes. 
If the heavier overhead charges of doing 
business in transportation keep going up, 
the tax for transportation also must go 
up. In the first instance, they have 
chosen the line of least resistance. In- 
stead of telling the Steel Trust, the Sugar 
Trust, the Harvester Trust, and the Oil 
Trust that they must pay higher traffic 
taxes on their raw material and their 
finished product, they break the ice by a 
levy on the little shipper. 


WHEN THE RAILROAD IS AS BOLD AS A LION 


Jones, who has ordered half a carload 
of furniture to fit up. his new house at 


Rochester, N. Y.; Brown, who gets six- 
teen crates of shoes to cover his counters 
in the store at Chilton, Wis.; Smith, 
whose cross-roads store in an Arkansas 
county demands small quantities of all 
sorts of manufactured goods from time to 
time —- these are the line of least resis- 
tance. They are good subjects for an 
experiment in transportation taxes. 

If the experiment works, and if the 
demand for more revenue continues — 
as it must — in time the experiment will 
be worked out to new conciusions. Per- 
haps, ultimately, the great Industrial 
Trust will be taxed more. Perhaps even 
the millions of tons of slack coal carried 
on short hauls in various parts of the 
United States at rates that show a loss, or 
the other millions of lumber moved on 
long hauls at bed-rock prices, can stand 
araise. If they can, they will get it. 


AN ARISTOCRACY OF PRIVILEGED SHIPPERS 


This is the reason why the American 
public distrusts the railroads and will not 
listen to their plea. The public knows 
that there is to-day, just as there has 
been for three decades past, a favored 
class of shippers on the railroads. This 
aristocracy of the commercial world is 
an arbitrarily created class. It is be- 
cause of it that the rate schedules change 
from day to day. It is because of it that 
the ‘‘average rate per ton per mile” on 
the American railroads is the lowest in 
the world. Jones, Brown, and Smith 
never see that “average rate.” They have 
come to know that the average is made 
by adding to their little rate-bills a very 
large amount just to keep the very low 
average of the big shipper’s rate-bills 
from swamping the railroad. 

So long as this process left to Jones and 
Smith and Brown a large enough margin to 
let them grow rich, or to keep them from 
being poor, all was well. To-day, the margin 
has shrunk. The little manufacturer, 
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the little retailer, the small jobber, 
the cross-roads storekeeper, the owner of 
the isolated sawmill — the economic ma- 
chinery of progress has caught them. The 
big middleman is crushing out the small; 
the big manufacturer gets new railroad 
rates and spreads all over the conserved 
‘territory of the little one; the little job- 
ber is being wiped out by the dozen every 
day in every line of goods. 

They are the noisiest class in the com- 
mercial world. It is unlucky, for the 
railroads, that in this great adjustment 
of their affairs they have felt compelled 
to add another grievance to the long list 
of woes already suffered by this scattered 
commercial class. There is no doubt 
about the result of it. The next few years, 
whether the railroads carry their point or 
not, are going to be the noisiest two or 
three years in their history. For one 
“agitator” who has baited them for the 
last five years, there will be six in the 
years that are to come. 


THE MAN WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT 


What is more, the criticism of to- 
morrow will not be the blind and ignorant 
criticism of yesterday. Such arguments 
as that based on “‘ton-mile-rates,” the 
clearest nonsense in the way of an argu- 
ment that cver survived for a long period 
of years, are exploded beyond recovery. 
No living man with a traffic grievance 
cares one iota about “ton-mile-rates.” 
What is worrying him is the actual cash- 
rate that he pays. It is almost an insult 
to tell him that this railroad about which 
he is objecting has saved its shippers 
several scores of millions in the last few 
years by reducing its “average rate.” 

“What do I care,” he asks, “if I still 
have to pay the same old rate on my little 
stuff?” 

This is the man with whom the rail- 
roads must deal to-day. They know it; 
and very few of them are looking forward 
with great joy to the railroad tasks of 
the next few years. 


MEDICINES TO KILL THE PATIENT 


Let us look at the remedies proposed 


for this state of affairs. Go out through 
the Middle West, and discuss railroad 
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rates. Everywhere, you will meet men 
with theories concerning how rates ought 
to be made. Nearly all of these theories, 
in effect, amount to this: 

Find out the actual value of the rail- 
roads by a physical valuation; make 
rates based on that valuation, which will 
allow a fair return on it; force these 
rates into usage and see that they are 
maintained. 

Of course, the Government must make 
the valuation; of course, the Government 
must force the rates into effect; and of 
course, the Government must see that 
they are maintained. 

The programme, seemingly, involves 
the scaling-down of capital in many 
cases, the increasing of it in others, the 
elimination of all ‘‘water’’ from stocks, 
and a general, wholesale, and violent 
readjustment of the financial affairs of 
all the railroads. 

Reading the speeches and letters of 
Messrs. Cummins and LaFollette — the 
two most ardent advocates of reform along 
these lines — the outcome toward which 
they work is obvious. It is direct Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads. The gist of the whole proposal is 
to pool the railroads for the purpose of 
making level rates. It is perfectly plain 
that if values are to be pooled to find a 
basis for earnings, capital must also be 
pooled. There is but one power in the 
world that could do it; and that is the 
United States Government. 

The other widespread theory is that 
the rates should be based on “cost of 
service.” Find out what it costs to carry 
a certain ton of freight. Make the rate 
large enough to cover that cost, plus a 
fair profit on the investment. 

Here, again, one must assume that the 
railroads are pooled, to find out the cost. 
The Erie and the Lackawanna both run 
from New York to Buffalo. You cannot 
take the cost on one of them and force 
the other to make rates based on that. 
You will bankrupt one of them if you do. 
You can add the two together, consider 
them one, and strike an average cost. 
If you do that, it is obvious that you 
would also have to add their capital 
together, consider them one road, and dis- 
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tribute a proportionate part of profits 
to the owners of each. Once more — the 
United States Government. 


A REFORMED RAILROAD MAN PRESCRIBES 


Mr. A. B. Stickney, a man who, as 
president of the Chicago Great Western, 
learned most that can be learned about 
rates of every sort, advances a novel and 
interesting theory of his own. He would 
leave the roads as they are. He would 
abolish the commodity-rates and make 
forty-five or more “‘classes,’”’ so minutely 
divided that every sort of tonnage could 
be fitted into one or another. These 
rates would be published and filed. 

Of course, he concedes that no such 
schedule could be arrived at by agreement 
among the roads. Therefore there must 
be a Government Commission with power 
to make and enforce the rates. 

Mr. Stickney claims to know from ex- 
perience that almost all of the present 
discrimination arises from the fact that 
the rates of to-day cannot be published 
in an understandable form. He points 
out that there are more than 86,000,000,- 
000 rates in existence, and that they change 
at the rate of one every minute in every 
working day. If published, they would 
fill a bookshelf 1,530 feet long, full of 
books 8 by ro inches. They would make 
4,000 volumes of 1,000 pages each. The 
new schedule which he proposes would 
need only 31 volumes, and every shipper 
could find out in an instant just what 
his rate ought to be on any commodity 
from any point to any other point. 

Theoretically, it is perfect. Actually, 
it would abolish the entire rate structure 
of the country, destroy the business of 
every city which has grown to commercial 
importance as a jobbing centre under the 
present basing plan, scatter the industry 
of New England all over the country, 
and blaze a trail of industrial ruin from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. The 
heart of the question is whether the 
privately owned railroad of the United 
States is doing its job. If it is not, can 
it be made to do so, remaining a private 
enterprise? If it can — how? 

If there is no answer to the question, 
the Government must come in as owner, 
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as it came in Germany, Australia and 
other countries. 

No such revolution should threaten 
the country until all possible resources 
are exhausted. An experiment of that 
tremendous sort, started in a country 
where manufacturing, transportation, and 
commercial development is in full swing, 
would almost certainly bring such ruin in 
its train as would wipe out from memory 
the terfors of the panic of +1893. Any 
financial critic in the world, at the first 
hint of a widespread campaign for such 
a revolution, would advise every man of 
capital throughout the world to with- 
draw immediately not only from American 
railroads but from all American industries, 
from every form of American investment 
—even from the obligations of the Govern- 
ment itself. 


WANTED — ANOTHER CASSATT 


It is not necessary either to throw the 
whole matter on the shoulders of the 
Government, or to strike out new theories 
of rate-making that would destroy the 
industries, shift the population about the 
country, wipe out the wealth of Boston, 
or build new Bostons in the West. 
The task is not to revolutionize but to 
reform. 

Ten years ago, this same problem faced 
the railroads of the United States. The 
same men who are trying so hard to figure 
out an answer to-day found it then. 
The great railroads were facing a crisis. 
In the struggle for traffic through the 
lean years, they had cut down the 
margin of profit on the business of the 
big shippers to a point where there was 
no profit in it. The railroads could not 
get together and combine to raise the 
rates. They could not agree. They 
fought together over little crumbs of 
traffic, just as they fought together for 
the tonnage of the Sugar Trust. 

A man came back to the railroad busi- 
ness, after a long rest. He became the 
president of the biggest of the railroads. 
He declared, in the face of the ill-concealed 
sneers of his compeers, that he intended 
to establish railroad rates in his territory 
upon a basis that would yield a profit. 

The man was A. J. Cassatt, then presi- 
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dent of the Pennsylvania. He was not 
a traffic man; he was an engineer, yet he 
revolutionized traffic, and did it so quickly 
that it remains the one most marvelous 
achievement in the life of one of the 
strongest of the railroad giants. He 
injected into the railroad situation a 
new idea.. He called it ‘‘community of 
interest.” Because he knew the true 
circumstances, he coaxed his own railroad 
to spend $90,000,000 .in buying up the 
stocks of two or three disturbing rivals. 
Then he forced peace upon them. 

To-day the same crisis stares the rail- 
roads in the face. They do not meet it 
squarely. Under the Cassatt readjust- 
ment, they did not try to meet the grow- 
ing deficit by picking out the little shippers 
and raising the rates on their scattered 
shipments. They went, instead, into the 
offices of the mightiest shippers in the 
world and told them, squarely, that their 
rates were going up. Of course there 
were fights, compromises, bribes, threats, 
coaxihgs. The railroads stood together 
against them. They did it because Cas- 
satt stood over them, holding them firm 
against the storm. Behind Cassatt stood 
the great banking houses. 

“Tf you succeed,” they told him, “there 
is no end to the resources that we can put 
into your hands. If you fail — God help 
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the Pennsylvania and all the other rail- 
roads.” 


A PROMISE AND A THREAT 


Go down into Wall Street to-day, or 
over into London, Paris, and Berlin. 
You will hear that same message, sent 
to the same railroads. The cause is the 
same. The railroads must have more 
money. If they don’t — “God help the 
railroads!” If they succeed — there is 
no limit to the funds that wait for the 
opening of Oklahoma, for the thousands 
of miles of road that Texas needs, for the 
billions of dollars of equipment, improve- 
ment, and additions that the railroads 
must have if they are to do their job. 

Is it not time that some new Cassatt 
rose up in the councils of the railroads 
and said: “Let us adjust our rates to 
a living basis. Let us begin with those 
who can best afford it — to whom we give 
the best of our service at the lowest cost. 
Let us, together, as one man, sit down and 
revise the commodity tariffs, so that the 
great industrials shall share with Smith 
and Jones and Brown the burden of our 
costs.” 

Of course, to avoid being indicted for 
conspiracy, the next thing to do would 
be to get the Administration interested. 
After that — the great adjustment of rates! 


CAN THE INDIVIDUAL BEAT THE 
COMBINATION? 


HOW AND WHY THE SMALL BUSINESS, WELL MANAGED, HAS ITS BEST OPPORTUNITY 
TO-DAY 


BY 


JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 


YOUNG man cannot hope to 
build up a successful business 
of his own in competition with 


Combination has made 
He must make up his 


the Trusts. 
that impossible. 


mind to be a hired man all his life. 
Modern business conditions may be bene- 
ficial to the world as a whole, but they 
are death to individual enterprise on a 
small scale.” 





CAN THE INDIVIDUAL BEAT THE COMBINATION? 


These premises and this conclusion are 
widely asserted and generally credited 
to-day. Thev originate mostly with one 
or the other of two classes of people: 
theorists, who get their ideas from social- 
jst platforms and sensational newspaper 
articles, or weak-willed men who wish 
to find outside themselves an excuse for 
their failure. It is highly important for 
the whole community to know whether 
or not they are true. 

Probably there is no other question 
so vital and so troubling to a multitude 
of persons in this country. Ambitious 
young men, who have learned a business 
and saved a little money or established a 
modest credit that would enable them to 
make an independent start, want to know 
about it. Is it worth their while to try? 


Is there a fighting chance to win out in 
an independent business of their own, or 
has combination so closed the field that 
the odds from the beginning are hope- 
lessly against them? 


““BUCKING THE TRUST”’ 


The first answer is concrete and prac- 
tical. I know of a concern engaged in 
manufacturing an article in competition 
with one of the most successful Trusts. 
Its plant is situated in a Western state, 
and it has never advertised or employed 
an outside salesman. It began with the 
idea that enough people to support a 
business wanted a reliable grade of this 
article at a reasonable price; that when 
they had tried and were satisfied with 
it, they would keep on buying and tell 
their friends; and that custom thus won 
and held by the merit of the product is 
the most valuable business-asset. The 
tesult of several years’ experience is 
that if you want to buy anything from 
that house your order must be placed 
some weeks before you need the goods. 
The factory cannot keep up with the 
demand. 

_I know of a concern in one of our largest 
cities that began in a small way to make 
fittings for automobiles. It seemed a 
hopeless undertaking. These machines 
are made by big companies, their attach- 
ments are mostly patented, they are 
bought complete. But this factory can- 
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not expand fast enough to keep up with 
its orders. 

‘I know where two young men, between 
ten and twenty years ago, started a little 
manufacturing business in a Western 
city. Their assets were knowledge of 
their trade, faith in themselves, industry, 
and total cash resources of less than a 
thousand dollars. To-day their concern 
could be sold for half a million. 

I have had an experience recently that 
confirms these facts and also carries with 
it the explanation of the whole series. I 
wanted a piece of work done which, 
though not large in the total, meant 
regular employment and steady payments 
throughout the year. I suggested my 
own estimate of a fair cost-price in sub- 
mitting the proposal to two concerns. 
The head of each happened to be a per- 
sonal friend who was ready to talk with 
me frankly. 

One firm was large, and the manager 
proved to me from his books that the sum 
I thought adequate was below actual 
cost to him. The head of the other, a 
newer and smaller enterprise, accepted 
the proposition with some eagerness and 
was willing to show me how he could 
make good money by it. This difference 
is the most significant fact to-day for those 
who think of engaging in business, and 
for economic students as well. 

Both houses had put in the same system 
of cost estimates. The big one had to 
earn income on dead and buried capital 
and on inflated stock values due to con- 
solidation; had to pay many high-priced 
superintendents and managers of de- 
partments, and even then could not pre- 
vent waste. The small one had to earn 
only on capital actually invested, the 
manager was his own superintendent, 
he himself worked after hours when 
necessary, and his constant study was to 
make economies without injuring product. 
The result was that the large concern 
had to charge so much more per unit 
for any job than the small one that 
competition between them did not exist. 
The latter could earn a good profit 
where no effort of the former could 
prevent a loss. 

: The man who looks about him ‘can find 
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duplicates of these experiences anywhere. 
Every small town of from five thousand 
people up has its one or more-growing 
manufacturing concerns, scarcely heard 
of outside. Every large city has dozens 
of them, mostly unknown to its own people. 


Some fail; most grow with the country..: 


The interesting point is that they seem 
to be no more hindered by combinations 
of capital than were such industries a 
hundred years ago. But they grow a 
hundred times as fast as they would have 
grown then. 

Demand is dependable. The standard 
of living in this country maintains a cer- 
tain market. It is. demonstrable that 
the additions to cost of production charge- 
able to industrial consolidation have now 
in many cases more than counterbalanced 
its possible economies. The fiction that 
it is a saving process is yielding to the fact 
of rising prices. When independent con- 
cerns unite, capitalization always increases, 
frequently multiplies; direct and effective 
supervision of details becomes impossible; 
and, by a natural law, prices advance, 
because of greater cost, absence of com- 
petition, and the human desire to take 
the greatest possible gain, to the limit set 
by the refusal or inability of the purchaser 
to pay. This is just as certain as the 
working out of any other natural law. 
It makes the opportunity of the small 
business man. 

If he has sense, he does not advertise 
that he is bucking a Trust. He just 
plants a bit of the field which that com- 
bination has plowed and harrowed for 
him, because it has now grown so big 
that it cannot do the work well. He 
stands on his own feet. He begins to 
supply something that the people must 
have. He can make it better than the 
big concerns, because he looks after 
everything himself; he can make it cheaper, 
because his fixed charges are only a frac- 
tion of theirs. He thinks quite as much 


about keeping customers as about finding 
them. If he does not select something 
where the supply of raw material is limited 
or already controlled by trade rivals, and 
if he means to build up a business and not 
to capitalize one for selling out at a big 
profit, he will win. A little shop with a 
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big man in it can always beat a big shop 
with a little man in it. It can hold its 
own against,a big shop with a big man 
in it. 

The confusion of legitimate business 
with -high finance has confounded our 
estimates of existing business conditions. 
The ambition of probably a majority of 
young business ‘men is to go into some- 
thing where they can, after a few years, 
either by increased capitalization or by 
selling out to a Trust, realize millions, 
This,. fortunately, is getting less and less 
possible every year. Hence many of the 
complaints of waning opportunity. But 
there is not a city in the country where 
the young man who knows his job and is 
willing to work hard and wait his time 
cannot camp next door to the biggest 
establishment there, build up a business in 
actual competition, remain independent, 
and win out, in his lifetime, a financial 
success that would have been impossible 
and seemed incredible to his grandfather. 


OPPORTUNITY IS NOT WANING 


The fact is that the great rise in prices 
has created almost innumerable oppor- 
tunities for-the man with only his own 
ability to depend on. It has increased 
rewards and eliminated more than half 
the chances of failure. Soap bubbles 
burst just as quickly and leave as few 
substantial remnants now as in the Middle 
Ages. Good seed germinates as readily 
as then and produces a much heavier 
crop. 

There is something to be said for those 
who believe that human experience moves 
in cycles through which it constantly 
repeats itself. Certainly nothing seems 
better established than the fact that the 
growth of industrial combination, bring- 
ing to the surface the economic evils and 
weaknesses inherent in the system, has 
re-created the opportunity of the small 
business and the independent manufac- 
turer and trader. If he does not aim too 
high, he can score a bull’s-eye. He may 
not die a millionaire; but if he dies poor, 
or owning any master save himself, it 
will be not because of modern conditions, 
but because he is not man enough to put 
up the right kind of fight. 








